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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Oftentimes we want to turn horses 
and cattle in fields of cowpeas, and 
yet we are afraid they will eat enough 
to kill them. We have followed this 
plan over twenty years and have yet 
to lose our first. Just two hours be- 
fore the stock are turned they are 
given all the hay, ete., they will eat 
up clean, and when they reach the 
peas there is room for only a small 
quantity. Let them remain about 
two hours. Repeat this the next day, 
but do not give so much hay and let 
the stock remain one hour longer. 
for two days 
longer, decreasing the hay and in- 








creasing the time, and the results 
will be satisfactory. 
SWEET POTATOES IN THE NORTH 
The Northern people are learning 
to eat our Southern sweet potatoes, 
the kinds which we prize so highly, 


such as the nortan yam, vineless, 
sugar yams, ete. Those who have 
tried them speak in the highest 


terms about the superior qualities 
over the yellow Jerseys. We think 
it would be best for the Agricultural 
Department of the State to 
pare a circular giving our way of 
making the different 


pre- 


and 
dishes which we enjoy so much. Let 
the farmers have them at cost. And 
when the farmer is nailing up his 
package or barrel, let him place a 
lot of these on top of the potatoes. 
It would be best to have the circu- 
lars enclosed in an envelope with a 
few words printed on the envelope 
“Tt will pay you to read 
new; what 


cooking 


like these: 

the 

the South is doing,” ete. 

THE KIND OF POTATOES THAT SELL 
WELL 


enclosed; something 


We spent two months in the North- 
ern cities, and when we were not con- 
fined to our bed or kept in by bad 
weather, we traveled over different 
parts of the cities, studying the mar- 
kets. Here is the first thing we ob- 
served: every fruit, vegetable, ete., 
in order to bring the highest prices, 
must have a bright, clean look. Po- 
tatoes (sweet) must be free from 
dirt. This is likely the cause of their 
slow consumption. We, in the South, 
prefer those with black skin, but we 
should not send these, but keep them 
for the home market. Almost any 
farmer can select the kind of land 
that will produce the bright skin 





kinds. Now as to size: We saw them 
from the size of a goose egg to some 
that would weigh four pounds. We 
could not find out the size most pop- 
ular. 

It would be well to take care of the 
second crop of Irish potatoes, as the 
erop is short at the North. We 
earefully examined the market of 
this crop to see the kind and sizes 
mostly sought after. The light skin, 
medium size, or those about four 
inches long, seem to take the fancy 
of most consumers. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Suppose. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Suppose an intelligent farmer were 
in such circumstances that he was 
able to subscribe to one newspaper 
only,which ought it to be? (Of course 
what I have to say is meant only for 
North Carolinians.) If the intelligent 
farmers will permit me to answer 
that question for them, I would im- 
mediately say, “take The Progressive 
farmer.’ Now some reasons for my 
answer: 

First. This paner is better for him 
than a daily would be, for few farm- 
ers have time to read a paper every 
day. 

Second. Because it contains such 
a variety of such excellent articles 
on the branches of farm 
work, always written by experienced 


various 


and eapable men who know the truth 
and 
whose suggestions are well worthy 


of statements made by them, 
of being considered. 

Third. Not only is the paper well 
supplied with articles on the sub- 
jects which bear specially upon the 
day, but 
treated of which interest, or ought 


many other subjects are 
to interest, every man who desires to 
be considered as being alive to every 
important event which occurs, not 
only in his own country, but in all 
the countries of the world. 

And _ the always 
strong, terse, and bravely stand for 
the right, hurt who it may. In fact, 
the whole paper is highly education- 
al. And the writer thinks that it 
would be a good idea for every public 
school in the State to have in its 
library a weekly copy of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 
ARACHEL. 


editorials are 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 





Asheville dispatch: A wholesale 
dealer to-day said that the apple 
crop of this section was about the 
poorest that has been known in 
years. A large number are being 
marketed, but the quality is so poor 
that they are unfit for shipping. 





Two Undeveloped Resources. 


The South is a land of vast and 
varied resources. In her bosom lie 
untold treasures and_ possibilities. 
What she can and may become no 
pen can describe, no prophet can 
forsee. 

Some of her capacities 
developed. Her capacity 
and whiskey consumption 
further development. Neither does 
her capacity for gambling in cotton 
and other futures need any further 
development. She has also produced 
an abundant crop of second and third 
rate politicians. These and some 
other lines of production are rather 
overdone than underdone. 

Some other lines, such as railroad 
building, factory building and town 
and city buildin~ are growing per- 
haps with sufficient rapidity. They 
do not call for special encourage- 


are fully 
for beer 
needs no 


ment. 
But when we come to consider her 
agricultural resources we find a 


practically unlimited field for growth 

and eulture. While much has been 

done, much remains still to be done. 
We desire in this article to eall 

special atention to two undeveloped 

resources in her agriculture. 

THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF ACRE OF 

LAND. ; 


Statistics show that in our leading 
crops we produce about six bushels 
of wheat, ten bushels of corn, and 
about one hundred and eighty pounds 
of cotton per acre. 

Statistics equally reliable show 
that we have produced over sixty 
bushels of wheat, over one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels of corn and 
over two thousand pounds of cotton 
lint per acre. 

As yet no one claims that these 
figures represent the highest possi- 
bilities of an acre of either of these 
crops. 

Better culture would produce even 
a better yield than this. 

But as these are about twelve times 
the average they 
stop and think. Are we producing 
only one-tenth of what we ought to 
produce on an acre? About 
tenth of what our neighbors have 
produced? About one-tenth of what 
we can produce ? 

Can we make as much on one acre 
as we are now making on ten? If 
we can do it, how can it be done, 
and why are we not doing it? 

If we can not reach ten times as 
much, can we not get somewhere in 
that direction? At least, is it not 
worth while to try? 


should make us 


one- 





But we are not confined to the few 
crops mentioned above. 
DIVERSITY. 


We should try to develop the unde- 
veloped productive power of some 
of our acres in fruits, vegetables and 
forage crops. An acre in cucumbers 
often produces five hundred dollars 
worth. In strawberries $300 to $400, 
in onions $300 to $600, in blackber- 
ries, raspberries, dewberries, cher- 
ries, plums, peaches, pears, cabbage, 
lettuce, beans, tomatoes and numer- 
ous other crops, $300 to $500 is not an 
unusual yield for an acre. 

Why not try to develop some of 
your resources in some of these di- 
rections ? 

THE FARMEB, 


So far we have spoken of the un- 
developed resources of the farm. Be- 
fore closing we desire to eall atten- 
tion to the undeveloped resources of 
the farmer. 

Many of us are too narrow, we 
have not broadened out as we should 
have done. We are the creatures of 
habit, rather than of thought. Our 
labor is of the hand rather than 
of the head. We work with our mus- 
eles, rather than with our brains. 

_ We need to develop ourselves. We 
need to give more of our time to 
reading and studying about the na- 
ture and habits of the plants we try 
to grow. 

We should familarize ourselves 
with the composition of our soils as 
to plant food, and the wants and 
needs of planting in the way of plant 
food and plant feeding. We need 
to understand what is necessary for 
the production of a perfect plant and 
how to furnish it. 

We do not need more brains but 
more culture for the brains we have. 

We need fully developed farmers, 
that we may surround ourselves with 
fully developed farms. There is 
more in the man than there is in 
the land. To a very important ex- 
tent the man either makes or un- 
makes the land.—Southern Cultiva- 
tor. 





Washington Gazette-Messenger: 
After traveling through several coun- 
ties in middle North Carolina we are 
glad to be able to say that the farm- 
ers generally are prospering, and 
that the business outlook is good. 
The cotton crop is not large, but 
with present prices the farmers are 
very cheerful. Corn’ and _ potato 
crops, generally speaking, are good, 
with an abundant crop of persim- 
mons, locusts, grapes and acorns for 
swine. We are thankful to say that 
there is a plenty for all and some 
to spare. 
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FERTILIZERS AND CROP PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Another Discussion of the Recent Agri- 
cultural Department Bulletin—We 
Give Too Much Attention to Fertil- 
izing and Too Little to Tillage. 


The Progressive Farmer has al- 
ready published lengthy extracts 
from the recently issued Farmers’ 
3ulletin, “The Chemistry of the Soil 
as Related to Crop Production,” and 
we have also published the comments 
of Dr. Henry Wallace; but the sub- 
ject is so much importance and the 
bulletin so effectively rebukes the 
fertilizer craze from which the South 
has suffered so much that we are 
glad to reprint herewith the views of 
our Virginia contemporary, the 
Southern Planter. The following 
editorial appears in its November 
number: 

“For more years than we can recall 
agricultural writers, scientific au- 
thorities and practical farmers have 
been engaged in discussion of the 
problems affecting crop production 
and the discussion still proceeds even 
more vigorously than ever before. 
With the spread of scientific educa- 
tion and the realization that if farm- 
ing is to be made profitable it must 
be conducted on scientific principles, 
thousands who were formerly con- 
tent to follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers find it absolutely neces- 
sary to give heed to the teachings of 
the expert scientists as to how and 
with what to feed their ercps and 
fertilizer their lands. The difficulty 
they experience in doing this is to 
know what teaching to follow. 

“In the early days when farmers 
first began to realize that their lands 
in the old country needed help, they 
were advised by Jethro Tull that ‘cul- 
tivation was the fertilizer they need- 
ed.” Many accepted the advice and 
profited by it. Then investigation 
by scientific chemists having demon- 
strated that the food plants needed 
was nitrogen, phosporic acid and pot- 
ash in an available form, Peruvian 
guano to supply the nitrogen, the 
German potash salts to supply the 
potash, and superphosphate to supply 
the phosphoric acid, were put within 
the reach of farmers, and were found 
to give good results. 


“Experience, in the use of these 
fertilizers has, however, demonstrat- 
ed the truth that to secure continued 
good results their use must, when 
once applied, be continued, and even 
then their action is very uncertain. 
One year they give excellent returns, 
whilst in another year, and on the 
same crop, no results can be seen. 
On one piece of land they will tell 
immediately, whilst upon another 
their action will be inappreciable. 
These results led to the conclusion 
that what was needed was a chemical 
analysis of the soil in order to deter- 
mine what were the plant food con- 
stituents lacking therein in order 
that these might be supplied. 

“Experience, however, with this 
laboratory analysis of soils, has not 
given such results as to warrant con- 
fidence in its use. Too often the 
chemist, by means of his powerful 





acid solvents, has found the soil to 
be well supplied with all the plant 
food needed, but the crop failed to 
make these available when only the 
natural solvents of the atmosphere 
were available. A careful considera- 
tion of all the work done in the past 
in advising and aiding farmers in the 
work of crop production and practi- 
cal application of these, has led to 
the conclusion that other factors 
were at work determining the crop 
productive capacity of land than 
hitherto deemed conclusive, and with 
a view to endeavor to find out what 
these were, a great series of experi- 
ments has been conducted by the 
Bureau of Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture, under the direction 
of Profs. Whitney and Cameron. 

“The result of these, so far as they 
have proceeded, has been given to the 
world in a bulletin just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
bulletin we regard as one of the most 
valuable ever published. After giv- 
ing the results of the chemical exam- 
ination of the natural moisture con- 
tent, the true plant feeding constitu- 
ent of all crops, of hundreds of sam- 
ples of soil taken from typical soils 
in various parts of this country and 
abroad, the authors of the bulletin 
say that the analyses show ‘that there 
are no wide variations in the amounts 
of plant food material going into so- 
lution where these various soils, so 
different in their other characteris- 
ties, are acted on by a definite pro- 
portion of water for a short but 
definite length of time; in other 
words, all types of soils furnish 
about the same amount of plant food 
when treated with the same propor- 
tion of water, other conditions as 
time, temperature, ete., being also 
the same. 

“¢The conclusion seems inevitable 
that all our principal soil types, in 
fact, all cultivable soils, contain 
naturally a nutrient solution which 
varies within comparatively narrow 
limits with regard either to composi- 
tion or concentration, and which is 
usually sufficient for plant growth. 
Apparently, therefore, all these soils 
are amply supplied with the neces- 
sary mineral plant foods, and these 
plant foods are not in themselves a 
matter of such paramount impor- 
tance to the agriculturist, for their 
supply as regards the plant is deter- 
mined by the supply of soil moisture 
which the crop can obtain from the 
soil. 

“¢‘The chemical analysis of a soil 
can not in itself, therefore, throw 
much light upon the problem of fer- 
tility, but when attempting to con- 
trol the factors governing crop yield, 
atention must be directed to the me- 
chanical condition of the soil as af- 
fecting the supply of soil moisture 
with its dissolved mineral nutrients, 
to the effects of climate, to rotation, 
ete.’ 

“In discussing the effect of 
climate on the yield of the crop— 
climate in this conection being un- 
derstood as to its effect on the soil 
and temperature—the authors of the 
Bulletin say that ‘the effect of cli- 
mate is very marked, that cultivation 
changes the climatic conditions of 





the soil; that is, it changes the rela- 
tion of the soil to moisture, and 
probably also to temperature. It al- 
so changes the character of the at- 
mosphere coming in contact with the 
root system. We know that stable 
manure and lime, for example, have 
a marked influence upon the texture 
of the soil, and therefore indirectly 
upon the climatic conditions. It 
seems possible that other fertilizer 
materials may produce effects of a 
similiar character. Jf fertilizers 
have any influence upon the texture 
of the soil or upon the movement of 
soil moisture, they will not only in- 
fluence the supply of water which 
will be delivered to the plant, but al- 
so the supply of nutrient materials 
normally contained in this water. 

“<The important practical infer- 
ence, if this is so, is that fertilizers 
have, to a certain extent, the same 
effect as cultivation and cropping, 
but it is undoubtedly better to de- 
pend upon efficient methods of culti- 
vation and cropping than to rely up- 
on fertilizers, while at the same time 
neglecting to give proper attention 
to the physical condition of the soil. 
The effect due to cultivation is also 
more permanent than the effect due 
to fertilizers. 

“<¢Furthermore,the influence of fer- 
tilizers on the yield of crops is not 
proportional to the amount of ferti- 
lizer added, as it frequently happens 
that a small application is quite as 
efficient as a larger application. 
Discussing the effects of’ commercial 
fertilizers on the yield of crops, the 
authors remark that where the an- 
nual application of the fertilizer has 
been discontinued, the effect is at 
onee apparent in the smaller yield 
of crops. In other words, on a soil 
which has a natural capacity for 15 
or 15 bushels of wheat, as the Ro- 
thampstead soils in England seem to 
have where wheat is grown continu- 
ously and fertilizers have not been 
used for fifty years, the application 
of certain fertilizers has increased 
the yield to thirty bushels to the 
acre, but to maintain that yield a 
constant annual.application of ferti- 
lizer has to be given and_ subse- 
quent applications merely maintain, 
but do not increase the yield. It is 
recognized that in our own soils, 
when under intensive cultivation, as 
in the truck and tobacco areas, large 
applications of manure and fertili- 
zers are often used amounting to 
from two to five car-loads of manure 
and 2,000 or 8,000 pounds per acre of 
the fertilizers, the maximum effect 
of these is quickly obtained, and 
these yields can only be maintained 
by continued large applications. 

“The results obtained in the ex- 
periment by the Bureau of Soils go 
to show that these large annual ap- 
plications of stable manure or of 
high-grade fertilizers do not appar- 
ently change permanently the chemi- 
eal composition of the soil as deter- 
mined by chemical analysis of the 
water extracts, that is to say, im- 
mediately after the application the 
influence of the fertilizer can be seen 
in the soluble salt content of the soil, 
but not only is this comparatively 
slight, but fields that have been an- 








nually treated in this way for a num- 
ber of years do not show on the ay- 
erage appreciably more water solu- 
ble plant food than adjoining soils 
upon which no such applications 
have ever been made.’ The Bulletin 
discusses the influence of the texture 
of the soil of rotation, and variety of 
the plant, on the yield of crops and 
also the action and use of commerci- 
al fertilizers and their influence on 
the fertility of the soil. These sub- 
jects, we will take up in a subsequent 
article, together with the conclusions 
to be drawn from the experiments. 

“The point we will now emphasize 
is, that the position .we have taken 
up and enforced in our writing for 
years, that this physical and me- 
chanical condition of a soil is of 
more influence and importance in the 
yield of the crop than the applica- 
tion of any fertilizer, is more than 
sustained by the evidence accumu- 
lated in the Bulletin.” 





Value of Spraying. 


W. P. Corza, an assistant pomolo- 
gist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, devotes most of his attention to 
apples. Speaking of his personal ex- 
perieence and observation in spray- 
ing this fruit, in a conversation with 
the Washington correspondent of 
The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Corza 
said: 

“T bought a farm some thirty years 
ago in Sussex County, Delaware. It 
had an orchard of 250 trees. I found 
that they were all Northern apples, 
out of 
Southern home. 


quite place in their semi- 

Thereupon I top- 
grafted them, but I then found that 
the fruit, although it set well, was 
every year infested with insects. The 
first year that the new grafts bore, I 
got not a single perfect apple. They 
commenced dropping when the size 
of a walnut, stung and disfigured 
by the larvae of the cooling moth. 
We tried picking up the drops two 
or three times a week and boiling 
them to kill the worms, then feeding 
them to the pigs. But this did not 
do. The entire country swarmed with 
the pests—my own orchard and those 
of all my neighbors. Not much was 
then known about spraying, but I 
fixed up a kerosene barrel, with a 
spraying pump and hose, at a cost 
of about $5. With this I sprayed 
my apple trees thoroughly with paris 
green, and also loaned the pump to 
all my neighbors, as I wanted them 
too to get rid of the moths. I did 
not know anything then about com- 
bining paris green and _ bordeaux 
mixture, and thus killing the insects 
and fungus spores at the same spray- 
ing. We had trouble with the brown 
cedar rust, but overcame this largely 
by cutting down all the cedars around 
and working up a sentiment among 


the neighbors against them. This 
cedar rust works over from the 


cedars to the apple leaves, wintering 
on the cedar foilage. 

“Tf every farmer who has even a 
few trees would spray them he would 
realize enough profit from it to more 
than pay for his outfit the first year, 
but if he has any number of trees, 
he is wasting money by neglecting 
this most important item of apple 
culture.” 
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Growing Onions in the South. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

Years ago it was thought that 
onions could not be grown from the 
seed in the South in one season, as 
they are grown in the North, and 
it was the general practice to depend 
on sets purchased from the North 
for growing the crop. It is now’ 
known that fully as good crops of 
onions may be grown in one season 
in the South as in the North, and 
that the use of sets is only necessary 
for fall planting to grow early grown 
onions for bunching. 

The difficulty formerly encounter- 
ed in the growing of onions in the 
South came from too close following 
of the directions of Northern writ- 
ers on gardening and ignoring the 
fact that the onion needs cool weath- 
er for its develonment. Seed sown 
in the South at the time recommend- 
ed by the Northern writers will make 
sets, but not good onions, since the 
plants are overtaken by the hot 
weather and ripen up before fully 
grown. 

VARIETIES OF ONIONS. 


In the growing of onions we must 
also understand the differences be- 
tween the various classes of onions 
grown. The Spanish and _ Italian 
varieties have been developed in 
warm climates and will grow to a 
larger size in the South than others 
developed in colder climates. The 
only difficulty with these is that they 
must be disposed of early in the sum- 
mer, as they are all poor keepers. A 
difference, too, should be made in 
the manner of growing them. Some 
years ago a Northern garden writer 
advocated what he ealled the new 
onion culture. This is simply the 
sowing of the seed in winter under 
glass and transplanting early in the 
spring in the permanent location. 
Experiments have shown that while 
this method is well suited to the 
Spanish and_ Italian 
makes little difference with the 
American sorts that are grown so 
largely for market. The Prize-taker 
a large yellow Spanish onion, sue- 


varieties, it 


ceeds best by the 
method. 


transplanting 
Here we sow the seed in a 
cold frame protected by glass sashes 
in early January. By earefully 
hardening off the plants and gradual- 
ly exposing them to the air, they 
can be set in the open ground the 
latter part of February. The bed 
is carefully prepared in the fall and 
well manured with stable manure, to 
which is added at rate of a ton per 
acre, a mixture of 900 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 700 pounds of dried blood 
and 400 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. This is well mixed with the soil 
early in September, and the first of 
October the bed is planted to lettuce. 
It is necessary to apply the fertili- 
zer with so large a percentage of 
potash in it nearly a month before 
planting, so that the caustic nature 
of the potash may not injure the 
roots of the lettuce. The lettuce is 
cut and sold by the first week in 
January, and the frame is then used 
for the onion seed without any fur- 
ther fertlization. 

The land into which the plants 
are to be set should be plowed well 





in the fall, and will be all the bet- 
ter is of a sandy loam character. In 
February it is replowed and put in 
fine order. If the crop is grown on 
a large scale the rows should be wide 
enough for horse culture, say two 
and a half feet. Run out furrows 
and apply in them 1,000 pounds per 
acre of the same fertilizer mixture 
advised for the lettuce. Turn two 
furrows over the first one, making 
a ridge. Roll this down nearly level 
and set the plants three inches apart 
in the row, only fairly covering the 
roots and bulk, so that the onion, 
when formed, will be on the general 
surface of the soil. In this way the 
Prizetaker onion can be grown as 
large as the imported ones found in 
crates in the stores. Of course the 
cleanest of culture must be adopted 
and the earth pulled away from the 
bulbs as they enlarve so that the bulb 
forms on top of the ground. An 
onion entirely in the-ground will not 
attain the size of one sitting on the 
surface. 

As I have said, this crop needs to 
be disposed of early, as this variety 
will not keep well. But coming into 
market at a time when ripe onions 
are searce, they usually bring a fancy 
In fact, the imported Span- 
ish-grown ones retail at the stores 
for five cents each, and fully as large 
ones can be grown here in a suitable 
soil and with culture. 
crop to cure and 
keep, we must adopt a different 
I would promise that the 
onion is different from many other 
crops in the fact that it likes to be 
kept on the same land year after 
year, and no matter how well the 


price. 


For an onion 


method. 


soil is prepared or how highly fer- 
tilized, the first crop grown on it 
will not be as large as subsequent 
crops on the same land if the fertli- 
zation is kept up annually, and a 
crop of cow-peas is grown on the land 
after the onions are off and turned 
under in the late fall. By following 
this plan, and with liberal use of 
fertilizers, the onion crop will in- 
crease in amount year after year. 
THE IMPORTANT POINTS. 


The important points to be ob- 
served are early sowing and the use 
of the right varieties. Onions like 
a light sandy soil, and such a soil 
in the South ean be worked at any 
In the first place 
see to the seed. Get seed from a reli- 


time in winter. 


able dealer and be sure that it is fresh, 
for onion seed lose their vitality very 
rapidly after they are a year old. 
Prepare the land as advised for the 
transplanted onions and make the 
rows in the same way and use the 
same amount of fertilizer. The seed 
can be sown on the flattened ridges 
with garden seed drill. The best of 
all onions for this crop we have 
found, by careful experiment with a 
number of varieties, is the Southport 
White Globe. A round onion always 
measures better and yields heavier 
than a flat one. This variety of 
onions is as round as a base-ball and 
of an attractive collor. 
FERTILIZING. 


Sow the seed as early as practica- 





ble in February, so that the crop 





will have as long a period of cool 
weather in which to make its growth 
as possible, for when the great heat 
of the late June comes here, they 
will ripen and stop growing, hence 
they must be made before that time. 
The same clean culture and the same 
pulling away of the earth as the 
bulbs form, as advised for the trans- 
planted crop, must be used. It will 
be far better if the large amount of 
fertilizer used be avplied several 
weeks before planting. I have ad- 
vised dried blood as a source of am- 
monia, because if cottonseed meal 
be used, the amount must be in- 
creased to get the large percentage 
of ammonia needed and the cotton- 
seed meal has a dangerous fashion of 
causing a mould growth that destroys 
seeds and plants in contact with it. 
I once lost nearly my entire crop 
of frame lettuce from using cotton- 
seed meal heavily. It made a fungus 
that caused the plants to rot off at 
the surface. Dried blood is better 
and has a higher percentage of am- 
monia. During the growth of the 
crop, an application of nitrate of 
soda alongside the rows will help 
greatly, for the manurial needs of the 
onion crop are mainly for nitrogen 
and potash. 

Now a word as to curing and keep- 
ing onions. Pull them when the tops 
turn yellow and let them lie a day 
or so in the sun, but not in any 
rain, put into the warmest place at 
hand. Upon the roof of a barn is 
a good place to cure them. Keep 
the tops on and never remove them 
till you are going to sell or use them, 
as they keep better with the tops on. 
When perfectly dry remove them to 
a cool place and spread them out. 
A little freezing in winter will do 
less harm than a warm place to keep 
them after curing. I have kept them 
on a barn floor all winter. For a yel- 
low onion, use the New Opal, which 
is one of the best keepers. For a red 
onion, the Wethersfield red is as 
good as any. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Mr. B. S. Montford, of New Han- 
over County, has been spending some 
time in Monroe with his sister, Mrs. 
Antoinette Beasely. Mr. Montford is 
a truck farmer, located five miles 
from Wilmington. “I had a lettuce 
bed in the early spring,” said he, 
“comprising less than one-eighth of 
an acre. I sold the lettuce from it 
for $125, shipping it to Philadelphia. 
On less than two acres, embracing 
this bit, I then planted Irish pota- 
toes, selling my crop for $120, most 
of which was also shipped to Phila- 
delphia. On the same ground I then 
planted corn.” That is the way the 
truck growers of the East farm, and 
that section is destined to become 
very rich.—Monroe Journal. 





“What we require,” said the man- 
aging editor, “is the services of a 
man capable of taking full charge of 
our ‘Query Box.’ Are you capable 
of answering all kinds of questions ?” 
Well, I rather guess so,” replied the 
applicant. “I’m the father of eleven 
children.”—Chicago News. 








Buying Cheap Seeds is ‘‘ Penny Wise, 
Pound Foolish.’’ 


The new and enlarged seed-testing 
laboratory at Washington conducted 
by the Government is a busy insti- 
tution this season. Dr. Frederick V. 
Coville says that the use of poor seed 
causes a loss of many millions of 
dollars annually to American farm- 
ers. The Government is making ex- 
tensive tests of seeds so that agricul- 
turists may buy to advantage and 
plant with foreknowledge. Those 
who have no facilities at home for de- 
termining the value of seeds may 
send samples to Washington, where 
they will be tested in the laboratory 
and reports forwarded to the farmer. 

The price of seed by the pound or 
bushel is by no means a criterion of 
value, for, aside from the introduc- 
tion of noxious weeds from impure 
consignments, the loss in time, labor 
and crop returns by planting infer- 
tile seeds is sometimes very great. 
In one instance a farmer paid $3.50 
for a bushel of clover seed, weighing 
sixty pounds; he thought he was get- 
ting it cheap. Laboratory tests show- 
ed that he had only twenty-seven and 
three-quarter pounds of good seed; 
the rest would not germinate and was 
of course a dead loss. The farmer, 
therefore, paid at the rate of $7.57 
a bushel for his clover seed. Not 
only was he paying an exorbitant 
price, but he would have wasted his 
time and his land in sowing seed the 
greater part of which would not have 
sprouted. 

The seed industry in the United 
States has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres are devoted to seed raising. 
Some of the warehouses cover an 
area of from five to ten acres. Mil- 
lions of packets of seed are sent out 
annually. Some firms receive about 
40,000 orders a day. That the Gov- 
ernment stands ready promptly to 
test seeds for American farmers, so 
far as its laboratory facilities will 


permit, is, therefore, a matter of 
great public interest. 

Many millions of dollars are in- 
volved annually in the seed trade of 
America. 

Among other things the Govern- 
ment is interested in keeping the 
seeds of the dodder from getting root 
in American soil. The danger of the 
spread of this pest is great. A single 
dodder will attack and destroy one 
clover plant after another, until it 
has established its malign dominion 
over an area of several square feet. 
The Department seeks to impress up- 
on farmers the false economy in sav- 
ing a few cents per acre on seed 
and as a result stocking the land 
with destructive weeds. In a num- 
ber of samples of red clover seed 
tested in the laboratory, over 20,000 
seeds of weeds found to the pound, 
and one lot the number of weed seeds 
to the pound was 27,700, mostly green 
foxtail and plantain. 

The beet-sugar industry has grown 
to such proportions and the value of 
securing good seed is so urgent that 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has 
made special arrangements to make 
tests on an extensive scale of sugar- 
beet seed for purity and germination, 
and also to make delicate moisture 
determinations. 

This service is rendered without 
charge. When moisture determina- 
tions are wanted. the samples must 
be sent in glass or tin air-tight pack- 
ages.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








Pope Pius created five new car- 
dinals. 

The General Assembly of Virginia 
met in adjourned session. 

The 
ognized the defacto government in 
Panama. 


French Government has rec- 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan denied 
that he intended to retire from active 
business. 

A. F. Byrd, prosecutor of the Mar- 
cum murderers, will leave Breahitt 
County, Ken. 

The German Imperial family was 
reported much alarmed at the Em- 
peror’s malady. 

Democratic Senators will oppose 
ratification of a treaty with the new 
republic of Panama. 

The Montana Legislature has been 
called together in extra session to 
pass a fair-trial bill. 

The Japanese declared that Rus- 
sia would have to accede to their de- 
mands to avoid war. 

Hundreds of petitions protesting 
against Reed Smoot’s retaining his 
seat in-the Senate were filed. 

The American Federation of Labor 
met in Boston and President Samuel 
Gompers made his annual report. 


The tenth annual convention of 
United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy was held in Charleston, 8. C. 

The State Department decided it 
is too late for Colombia to expect 
tc renew negotiations for a canal 
treaty. 

Congressman Crumpacker has re- 
introduced his bill to reduce repre- 
sentation in Congress from Southern 
States. 
and Austria notified the 
Porte that no change would be made 
in their demans for reform in Ma- 
cedonia. 


Russia 


Massachusetts cotton mills an- 
nounce a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages of employes to go into effect 
November 23. 

The new British Ambassador, Sir 
H. Mortimer Durand, stated in Lon- 
don that he would sail for America 
on November 30. 

Three hundred delegates are in at- 
tendance upon the convention of the 
Daughters of the 
Charleston, S. C. 


Confederacy in 


The Illinois Democracy was report- 
ed to favor Congressman J. S. Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The revolutionists of Santo Do- 
mingo were reported to have taken 
the capital and proclaimed General 
Jiminez president. 

Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston 
Churchill spoke against the Cham- 
berlain 


prosposals at Birmingham 


and came near being mobbed. 


A strike of street car employes 
was inaugurated in Chicago; there 
were wild scenes of disorder; several 
cars were wrecked by strike-sympa- 
thizers 
jured, 


and some persons were in- 





Emperor William, of Germany, had 
an operation performed on his throat, 
a polypus being removed. 
feared. 


Cancer is 


President Roosevelt urged Senator 
Hanna to serve again as Republican 
National chairman, but the Senator 
pleaded poor health. 

Ex-Secretary Carlisle has been en- 
gaged as counsel by those who are 
opposed to the admission of Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, to the Senate. 

The Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion in New York is over-run with 
applications for servant girls from 
Southern and Western houseswives. 

Colombia has lodged a protest with 
the State Department against the 
action of this Government in con- 
nection with the secession of Pana- 
ma. 

William J. Bryan has given his 
counsel power of attorney to appeal 
to the Superior Court of Conneticut 


from decision in the Bennett will 
case. 
Booker T. Washington was de- 


nounced at a negro meeting in Bos- 
ton, and a negro party advocated to 


enforce the Reconstruction amend- 
ments. 

John Alexander Dowie spent an 
hour Wednesday with President 


Roosevelt at the executive offices in 
what the “Prophet” called a purely 
social call. 

With the return of Maryland to 
the Democratic columns that party 
once more claims the “solid South.” 
After January 1, all the Southern 
States will have Democratie Gover- 
nors, and after March 1, all the 
United States Senators from the 
Southern States will be Democrats. 

The Board of Trade of Shreveport 
and the North Farmers’ 
Association have requested Governor 


Louisiana 


Heard to eall a convention of Louisi- 
ana cotton planters to consider the 
danger from the boll weevil and an 
extra session of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature to pass such quarantine and 
other regulations as may be neces- 
sary for protection of Louisiana 
from insect invasion by way of 
Texas. 

President Roosevelt Saturday for- 
mally received M. Philippe Brunau 
Varilla, the duly accredited envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Panama to the United 
States. The reception of the minis- 
ter marked the birth of the new re- 
public of Panama into the family of 
nations and paved the way for ne- 
gotiations between the United States 
and the infant republic, precisely as 
they may be conducted between any 
two sovereign nations. 





Will Columbia Make War on Panama? 
Nov. 13.— 
General Plaza, President of Ecuador, 
has eabled to President Marroquin, 
of Colombia, sympathizing with him 
in the recent events on the Isthmus 
of Panama. President Marroquin 
has replied thanking General Plaza 
that Generals Reyes, 
Cabelleros, Ospipna and Holguin are 
marching on Panama with a large 
army to subdue the Isthmians. 


Guayaquil, Eeuador, 


and adding 





How the State Elections Went and 
What They Indicate. 


I.—EASTERN STATE ELEOTIONS 


This year, as last, the only Demo- 
cratic Governor elected in a North- 
ern State wos in Rhode Island, 
where Dr. Garvin was re-elected af- 
ter a campaign in which the Repub- 
lican organization made a 
strenuous effort to recover the State, 
declaring that the this 
year’s State election would have mo- 
mentous influence upon the result of 
the National election a year hence. 
Dr. Garvin was bitterly assailed by 
so reputable a paper as the Provi- 
dence Journal as a dangerous man, 
the Journal declaring that “if Gov- 
ernor Garvin had a Legislature at 
his back, and passed the laws needed 


most 


result of 


to confiscate the savings of the peo- 
ple, the Central Government would 
be powerless to interfere,” ete., ete. 
This perfervid campaign produced 
a natural reaction, and, although the 
Republican organigation succeeded 
in bringing nearly as many voters to 
the polls as in the Presidential elec- 
tion three years ago, the result, in- 
stead of being a majority of two to 
one for their candidate, was his de- 
feat by nearly 2,000 votes. 

the Democrats 
made a vigorous campaign under the 
leadership of Colonel Gaston, their 
candidate of a 


In Massachusetts 


year ago, and, by 
platform concessions to the radieal 
wing of the party in the matter of 
direct legislation and public owner- 
ship of municipal franchises, suc- 
ceeded in restoring apparent party 
harmony. In the city of Boston they 
gains, but outside of 
Colonel Gaston failed to 
command the enthusiasm of the rad- 
icals, and the Republican majortiy 
was again nearly 40,000. 

In New York State the Republi- 
cans made substantial net gains in 


made great 
Boston 


the election of members of the Leg- 
islature, indicating that the State 
is quite as strongly Republican on 
party issues as it was a year ago. 
The important issue, decided in the 
State election was the expenditure 
of $101,000,000 for the construction 
of a barge This measure 
majortiy of 


canal. 
was indorsed by a 
216,000. 

In Pennsylvania the Republican 
majority reached the stupendous to- 
tal of 225,000; in other words, was 
nearly half again as great as in any 
purely State election of recent years. 

In Maryland Mr. Gorman’s suc- 
cessful appeal to race prejudice, to- 
gether with the factional divisions 
in the Republican party, enabled 
the Democrats to carry the State by 
a substantial majority and to elect 
two-thirds of the Legislature, thus 
insuring a Democratic United States 


Senator to sueceed Senator Me- 
Comas. 
The extent to which, in all the 


Eastern States except Rhode Island, 
the old party organizations recoy- 
ered their old 
one keen observer to 
whole result on the. 
board by the words, 
have taken Holland.” 


ascendency caused 


sum up the 
Atlantie sea- 


“The Dutch 





Il.—WESTERN STATE ELECTIONS. 


In the West political interest cen- 
tered in Ohio, where a Legislature 
was to be elected to choose Senator 
Hanna’s successor, and where Mayor 
Johnson’s vigorous campaign for the 
equal taxation of railroads was for a 
while thought to put the result in 
doubt. The Republicans, led by Sen- 
ator Hanna, conducted a campaign 
of unusual energy, urging every- 
where that the supreme issue “was 
the leadership of Tom Johnson, and 
that this leadership meant not only 
the personal ascendeney of a reck- 
less radical, but also the indorsement 
of the single tax. The single tax 
had no indorsement whatever in the 
Democratic platform, and Mr. John- 
son, in his struggle to secure the 
equal taxation of railroads, had 
even repudiated the favorite entering 
for the single tax—local 
option in taxation. Instead of ask- 
ing that each city be allowed to tax 
the property within its borders as it 
thought best, he asked that railroad 
property be assessed by the State 
Board, and taxed at the average rate 
on other real and personal property. 
But, in spite of the moderation of 
Mayor Johnson’s immediate program, 
the Republicans sueceeded in fore- 
ing the issue of his ultimate pro- 
gram, and had no difficulty in con- 
vineing the Ohio farmers that over 
eighty-five per cent of the value of 
their real estate was in land and less 
than fifteen per cent in houses and 
other improvements thereon. The 
Republican gains in rural districts, 
however, were not so surprising as 
those in the cities. Even Cleveland 
gave a heavy majority against Mr. 
Johnson. The total majority against 
him was 115,000—or nearly double 
the majority against any other Dem- 
ocratie candidate for Governor since 
1895. 

In Kentucky the Democrats carried 
the State by much the largest ma- 
jority in recent years, in spite of a 
renewed alliance between the Re- 
publigans and most of the Gold Dem- 
ocratic leaders. 


wedge 


In Iowa the Republican majority 
of 89,000 two years ago was reduced 
to 55,000, chiefly because of Gover- 
nor Cummins’ weak abandonment of 
his demand for tariff revision. 

In Nebraska the Republican ma- 
jority was a_ trifle less than two 
years ago. 

In Colorado it was somewhat 
greater, but the increase here was 
chiefly due to the fact that the Popu- 
lists ran a separate ticket. 

In the far West it might be said 
that each party practically held its 
own as compared with two years ago. 
—New York Outlook, November 14th. 





An attack was made on the stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
price was driven down to 112%, the 
lowest point that had been reached 
in five years. 





Very few of us’ will have the 
chance of heroic self-devotion; but 
every day brings the petty, wearing 
sacrifice which weighs full weight in 
God’s scales—Samuel Osgood. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

Coneord Times: Judge Peebles 
and Dr. Bassett can sympathize with 
each other. It has been some time 
since any one in the State has re- 
ceived such a roasting as has been 
given both of them. 

Jreensville Reflector: North Car- 
olina Day in the public schools will 
be celebrated in December _ this 
year. It is a beautiful and patriotic 
custom and should wake echoes of 
State love in the hearts of all true 
North Carolinians. 

Tarboro Southerner: The Green- 
ville Reflector announces that if nee- 


essary it could name at least one 
hundred excellent citizens ot Pitt 
who would not vote for Judge 
Peebles. The Southerner will go 


further and say with the belief the 
good peonle of Pitt being no better, 
and the Reflector only stating the 
case mildly, that it would be difficult 
to find either in Edgecombe or Pitt 
one hundred who 
for Judge Peebles again. 

Goldsboro Argus: Alfred Daniel, 
convicted of the murder of Mr. F. G. 
Simmons, father of 
mons, was brought here to-day by the 
sheriff of Jones County and placed 
in jail for safe-keeping. 
completion of Wayne County’s new 
jail a number of 
other counties have brought 
here for safe-keeping. Wayne Coun- 
ty has not only one of the strongest 
and most secure, but one of the 
largest jails in the State. 


Charlotte Observer: Something 
ought to be done to those fool Tex- 
ans who are sending specimens of 
the boll weevil to their friends in 
North Carolina. That is one way of 
introducing the pest into the cotton 
fields of this State. It is traditionary 
lore that the first English sparrows 
were sent or brought to this 
as curiosities—just to let it 
how they look and act. As 
they have taken the country 
come unspeakable nuisances. 

Ashboro Courier: Governor Ay- 
cock’s proclamation, which appoints 
Thursday, November 26th, as a day 
of Thanksgiving, is a model in 
“brevity, force and felicity,” to use a 
term of the veteran journalist, Maj. 
Hale, of the Fayetteville Observer: 
“The State is at peace,” he says. 
“There is abundance in the land. The 
people have been blessed. Even those 
in whose lives have come diappoint- 
ment and sorrow can find cause for 
thankfulness in the patience which 
has been wrought out of suffering.” 


men would vote 


Senator Sim- 


Since the 


eriminals from 
been 


country 
be seen 
a result 


and be- 


In Washington(N. C.)recently pro- 
hibition was defeated, but the alder- 
men have adopted stringent regula- 
tions for the management of saloons. 
The license is $500 ,and saloons must 
close from 8 p. m. to 6 a. No 
person is allowed to drink in a sa- 


m. 


loon except at a counter, the counter 
must not be over forty feet from a 
street and windows must be clear 








so that every passer-by can see clear- 
ly inside. The saloons can have no 
back or rear doors, are not allowed 
to maintain billiard tables or other 
gambling devices, nor restaurants or 
lunch counters in connection there- 
with. 

Charlotte 
Pritchard is another 


Judge 
Tar Heel who 
is coming promiently before the na- 


Chronicle: 


tion owing to more recent events. 
The alleged postoftice boodlers are to 
be tried in his court, and it is likely 
that they will get what probably 
they do not want—justice. The 
statement of Superintendent Joyner 
that 101,797 white 
children in North Carolina who are 
not in school shows that there is still 
work ahead of the educational cam- 





there remain 


paigners. 

Smithfield Herald: A special tax 
for public schools was voted in 
School District No 5, white, Beulah 
Township, Tuesday, without a vote 
against it. This is the most remark- 
able election ever held in Johnston 
County. We congratulate the citi- 
zens of that district for their public 
It means much for that 
It is the 
country district in the 
to vote a special tax for 

Hurrah, for Beulah! She 
now has two special tax districts. 

Statesville Landmark: John Sharpe 


spiritedness. 
section and the county. 
first 


county 


real 


schools. 


Williams, of Mississippi, who re- 
eeived the Democratic vote for 


Speaker of the House of Congress 
yesterday must be a pretty good man. 
He is of North Carolina stock and a 
lineal descendant of “Lawyer Billy” 
Sharpe, of Iredell, distinguished as 
a Revolutionary soldier and a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congrress. 
The fact that Mr. Williams was the 
Democratic nominee for Speaker— 
and he was nominated unanimously— 
makes him the Democratic leader of 
the House. 


Durham Herald: There will come 
up in the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
in Richmond on Friday of this week, 
a ease in which North Carolina is 
considerably interested, and one in 
which Durham lawyers appear. This 
will be the Henderson County bond 
case, involving $97,000. The Travel- 
ler’s Life Insurance Company is the 
plaintiff in this case. This is a case 
in which Henderson County issued 
bonds, later refunded these bonds, 
and still later repudiated the entire 
In the trial of the case be- 
30yd, in Greensboro, the 


issue. 
fore Judge 
Traveller’s Insurance Company won 
and Henderson County appealed. 


Marshville Home: 


ton at ten cents a pound is not such 


“Holding cot- 


a safe business some think,” said a 
neighbor the other day. “Two years 
ago it brought ten cents in October 
and eight cents in the spring.” <A 
meditative listener replied: “That 
year was an exception. As a rule, 
Providence favors the rich, but that 
year it was in favor of the poor who 
had to sell in October, and against 
the rich who didn’t have to sell until 
spring.” And the neighbor who was 
shaky on holding cotton at ten cents 
smiled and refused to press his argu- 
ment further. 





COL. W. T. BLACKWELL DEAD. 


One of the Most Interesting Figures in 
the State—He Changed From Million- 
aire to Pauper, but Never Pressed His 
Friends. 

A telephone message stated that 
Col. W. T. Blackwell died last night 
at 11.45 o’clock at his home in Dur- 
ham. He had stricken with 
paralysis last Sunday, and no hope 


been 


was entertained for his recovery. He 
died at the home of his mother, Mrs. 
E. F. Blackwell. 

So has passed one of the strangest 
and most interesting figures in the 
industrial history of North Carolina. 
Col. Blackwell was the son of James 
L. Blackwell, and spent his early life 
in Person County. For a good many 
years he peddled tobaceo for a live- 
lihood. Shortly after the war he and 
General Julian S. Carr and James 
R. Day organized the firm of W. T. 
Blackwell & 
destined to become the largest tobac- 


Company, which was 
eco coneern in the South, if not in 
the world. 

This firm was successful from the 
first; and flaunted its great bull in all 
parts of the universe—even on the 
pyramids of Egypt, it was declared 
The fame of the Bull 
Durham tobacco became world-wide, 
and money flowed into the coffers of 
the three They spent 
millions in advertising; had men to 





at one time. 


organizers. 


go through the shops of London and 
for the 
tobaeeo, and devised other schemes 
that 
everywhere. 

Some fifteen years aro Col. Black- 
well sold out his interest in the com- 
to 
Northern men. 


other great cities and ask 


made their wares in demand 


pany General Carr and _ several 
Ile reeeived a large 
amount for his interest, being paid 
$20,000 merely for the use of the 
trade-mark, the celebrated bull. 

In a day almost his fortunes were 
swept away. There was a financial 


erash in Durham; nine mercantile 
firms failed in twenty-four hours and 
hundreds of individuals were sensibly 
When the 
day of reeKkoning came, it was found, 
to that 


“Blackwell was on everybody’s pa- 


or seriously depressed. 


use a current expression, 


per.” He had, from his viewpoint, 
endorsed for his friends. His gen- 
erosity ruined him—ruined him open- 
ly and notoriouslv. 

He pressed nobody, but the courts 
pressed him—took all that he had 
to satisfy creditors, excepting only 
the pitiful $1,500, which stood for 
nine negro cottages and one small 
roof, where a white man might live 
unpretentiously. 

That was over a dozen years ago. 
Blackwell, changed from a million- 
aire to pauper, spoke no word of bit- 
wht 


“when people used to rush across the 


terness. remember,” he said, 


street to me. Now nobody notices 


me.” He laughed. Philosophy had 
come with his adversity. But he 


never pressed his friends; though he 
remembered that half the real estate 
in Durham had been his and had been 
lost by the big-hearted use of his 
pen. 


And he died a pauper. For a good 








many years before his death he had 
no business with anybody, and no- 
body had any business with him. He 
walked the streets unnoticed, except 
when some resident pointed at the 
shambling figure and marked the man 
whose hundred of had 
been dissipated in a day. With the 
passing of time people forgot to 
identify him with the great bull that 
he had painted—almost forgot that 
his word had once been law in a com- 
munity, but no one ever forgot that, 
no matter 


thousands 


wretched and im- 
poverished he became, he never even 
tried to press his friends.—Charlotte 
Observer. 


how 





Dr. McIver and the Peabody Fund. 


The news that Dr. Charles D. Me- 
Iver, president of the State Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro, 
is slated to succeed the late Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry as disbursing agent of the 
Peabody Fund the Southern 
States, is not surprising. Dr. Mc- 
Iver is in closest touch with the gen- 
eral educational the 
Scuth, and is the fittest man in sight 
It ealls for 
a man of great tact and keen dis- 
crimination, and Dr. McelIver has 
every qualification for the work. It 
means, no doubt, promotion and bet- 
ter pay. Yet we wish that Dr. Mc- 
Iver could be content to stay at the 
head of the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. 


for 


situation in 


for this important trust. 


He has been the pio- 
neer in the movement for education 
of in North Carolina. He 
has fought for the idea that the ed- 
ueation of girls is every bit as im- 


women 


portant, if indeed not more import- 
ant, than the education of boys. “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” The head of the woman of 
the potent hand should be filled with 
all that is best in knowledge and eul- 
ture. For this Dr. McIver has stood. 
We hope he will still keep in touch 
with the splendid institution for wo- 
men he has founded at Greensboro, 
even if he is placed in charge of 
the Peabody Fund.—Asheville Ga- 
zette News. 





Alfred Daniels, the 
negro charged with killing Senator 
Simmons’ father in Jones County a 


Landmark: 


few weeks ago, was tried at Trenton 
last week, convicted of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to be 
hanged December 11th. An appeal 
was taken. Ex-Congressman O’Hara, 
colored, of New Berne, was Daniels’ 
counsel, and while he offered no eyi- 
denee, he contended for a verdict af 
manslaughter. O’Hara fought the 
case persistently, contending that the 
indictment was void because the ne- 
groes had been discriminated against 
in drawing the grand jury. He was 
over-ruled on all noints. 





Charlotte Observer: The Mecklen- 
burg cotton crop is almost one-third 
shorter than the average crop. The 
farmers have been holding cotton, 
but sinee the price has advaneed a 
great deal has been sold. About the 
same proportion to this season’s crop 
has now been sold as there was last 
year at this time notwithstanding 
the fact of the comparatjvely low 
prices. Up-to-date this year, 8,265 
bales have been received at the city 
platform. The receipts for the cor- 
responding period of last year were 


13,042 bales. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Crismus Times Is Come.* 
i, 


When de sheppuds watch de sheep on 
de plain ob Beflehem 
(Crismus times is come,) 
Dey was ’stonished at de star dat 
went a-swinging ober dem, 
(Crismus times is come;) 
Dey lean upon de sheppud crooks 
a-shadin’ ob der eyes, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ dey know de sun ob glory was 
a-gwine fur to rise, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
De wise men walk wid der heads 
bent low 
Twell dey hear a ban’ o’ music like 
dey nebber hear befo’, 
An’ de angels come a-singin’ wid 
de stars in der han’s 
An’ der flamin’ wings a-shinin’ on 
de heathun lan’s. 








Be 


De kings of de erf woke up dat night, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ der crowns look shabby in de 
hallyluyer light, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
But de po’ man riz en tuck his ole 
hat down, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ hit look so fine dat he fought it 
wer a crown, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
Ole Jordan roll high en old Jor- 
dan roll low, 
An’ de star stood still whar de folks 
had to go, 
An’ de angels flew away agin a- 
leavin’ arter dem 
A blaze road from Juda to de new 
Jerusalem. 


jUO 


Den pile on de light’ood en set aroun’ 
de fire, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
Rosum up de ole bow en chune the 
banjer higher, 
(Crismus times is come;) 
Dere’s no mo’ conin’ ob de log in de 
night, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
O glory to de lam’ fur de hallyluyer 
light, 
(Crismus times is come.) 
De Crismus possum am a-bakin’ 
mighty snug, 
So han’ roun’ de tumbler en de 
little yaller jug 
Wid de co’neob stopper, en de 
honey in de bowl, 
An’ a-glory hallyluyer en a-bless 
you’ soul. 


—John Henry Boner (“Boner’s Ly- 
rics.”) 





Turkish Proverbs. 


With patience sour grapes become 
sweet and the mulberry leaf satin. 

By the time the wise man gets 
married the fool has grown-up chil- 
dren. 

Give a swift horse to him who 
tells the truth, so that as soon as 
he has told it he may ride and es- 
cape. 

Be not so severe that you are 
blamed for it, nor so gentle that you 
are trampled upon for it. 

If you have to gather thorns, do 
it by the stranger’s hand.—Mary A. 
Mason in “In Lighter Vein” in the 
November Century. 





“He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” 





*This is No. 2 of a series of Twenty-five 
North Carolina Poems selected especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 

‘ 





HOW DOC HOOVER WAS 
TIRED.”’ 


‘¢RE- 


« 


The Complete Story as Told by ‘Old 
Gorgon’’ Graham in a New Letter to 
His Son Pierrepont. 


Whenever I hear any of this talk 
about carting off old fellows to the 
glue factory I always think of Doc 
Hoover and the time they tried the 
“dead-line-at-fifty” racket on him, 
though he was something over eighty 
when it happened. 

After I left Missouri, Doe stayed 
right along, year after year, in the 
old town, handing out hell to the sin- 
ners in public, on Sundays, and dis- 
tributing cornmeal and side-meat to 
them on the quiet, week-days. He 
was a boss shepherd, you bet, and he 
didn’t stand for any church rows or 
such like nonsense among his sheep. 
When one of them got into trouble, 
the Doc was always on hand with his 
crook to pull him out, but let an old 
ram try to start any stampede-and- 
follow-the - leader - over-the-precipice 
foolishness, and he got the sharp end 
of the stick. 

There was one old billy-goat in the 
church, a grocer named Deacon 
Wiggleford, who didn’t really like the 
Elder’s way of preaching. Wanted 
him to soak the Amalekites in his 
sermons, and to leave the grocery 
business alone. Would holler Amen! 
when the parson got after the money 
changers in the Temple, but would 
shut up and look sour when he took 
a crack at the short-weight prune 
sellers of the nineteenth century. 
Said he “went to church to hear the 
simple gospel preached,” and that 
may have been one of the reasons, 
but he didn’t want it applied, be- 
cause there wasn’t any place where 
the Doe could lay it on without cut- 
ting him on the raw. The real trou- 
ble with the Deacon was that he’d 
never really got grace, but only a 
pretty fair imitation. 

Well, one time after the Deacon 
got back from his fall trip North 
to buy goods, he tried to worry the 
Doc by telling him that all the min- 
isters in Chicago were preaching that 
there wasn’t any super-heated here- 
after, but that each man _ lived 
through his share of hell right here 
on earth. Doc’s face fell at first, but 
he cheered up mightily after nosing 
it over for a moment, and allowed 
it might be so; in fact, that he was 
sure it was so, as far as those fellows 
were concerned—they lived in Chi- 
eago. And next Sunday he preached 
hell so hot that the audience fairly 
sweated. 

He wound up his sermon by deplor- 
ing the tendency to atheism which 
he had noticed “among those mer- 
chants who had recently gone up 
with the caravans to Babylon for 
spices”—(this was just his high-toned 
way of describing Deacon Wiggle- 
ford’s trip to Chicago in a day coach 
for groceries)—and hoped that the 
goods which they brought back were 
better than the theology. Of course, 
the old folks on the mourners’ bench 
looked around to see how the Dea- 
con was taking it, and the young- 
sters back on the gigglers’ bench tit- 





tered, and everybody was happy but 
the Deacon. He began laying for 
the Doe right there. And without 
meaning to, it seems that I helned 
his little game along. 

Doe Hoover used to write me every 
now and then, allowing that hams 
were scarcer in Missouri and more 
plentiful in my packing-house than 
they had any right to be, if the bal- 
ance of trade was to be maintained. 
Said he had the demand and I had 
the supply, and he wanted to know 
what I was going to do about it. 
I always shipped back a tierce by 
fast freight, because I was afraid 
that if I tried to argue the point he’d 
come himself and take a carload. He 
made a specialty of seeing that every 
one in town had enough food and 
enough religion, and he wasn’t to 
be trifled with when he discovered a 
shortage of either. A mighty good 
salesman was lost when Doe got re- 
ligion. 

Well, one day something more than 
ten years ago he wrote in, threaten- 
ing to make the usual raid on my 
smoke-house, and when I answered, 
advising him that the goods were 
shipped, I inclosed a little cheek and 
told him to spend it on a trip to the 
Holy Land which I’d seen advertised. 
He backed and filled over going at 
first, but finally the church took it 
out of his hands and arranged for 
a young fellow not long out of the 
Theological Seminary to fill the pul- 
pit, and Doc put a couple of extra 
shirts in a grip and started off. I 
heard the rest of the story from Si 
Perkins next fall, when he brought 
on a couple of carloads of steers to 
Chicago, and tried to stick me-half 
a cent more than the market for 
them on the strength of our having 
come from the same town. 

It seems that the young man who 
took Doc’s place was one of these 
fellows with pink tea instead of red 
blood in his veins. Hadn’t any opin- 
ions except your opinions until he 
met some one else. Preached pret- 
ty, fluffy little things, and used eau 
de cologne on his language. Never 
hit any nearer home than the un- 
speakable Turk. and then he was 
seared to death till he found out that 
the dark-skinned fellow under the 
gallery was an Armenian. (The Ar- 
menian left the church anyway, be- 
cause the unspeakable Turk hadn’t 
been soaked hard enough to suit 
him.) Didn’t preach much for the 
Bible, but talked on the cussedness 
of Robert Elsmere and the low-down- 
ness of Trilby. Was always wanting 
everybody to lead the higher life, 
without ever really letting on what 
it was, or at least so any one could 
lay hold of it by the tail. (I always 
duck when one of these fellows makes 
a pass about the higher life to me.) 
In the end, I reckon he’d have 
worked around to Hoyle’s games— 
just to call attention to their wick- 
edness, of course. 

The Pillars of the church, who’d 
been used to getting their religion 
raw from Doe Hoover, didn’t take 
to the bottle kindly, and they all fell 
away except Deacon Wiggleford. He 
and the youngsters seemed to cotton 
to the new man, and just before Doc 





Hoover was due to get back they 
called a special meeting and retired 
the old man with the title of pastor 
emeritus. They voted him two dona- 
tion parties a year as long as he 
lived, and elected the Higher Lifer 
pastor of the 
church. Deacon Wiggleford suggest- 
He 
didn’t quite know what it meant, but 
Chicago, and it 
sounded pretty good, and as if it 


as the permanent 


ed the pastor emeritus extra. 
he’d heard it in 


ought to be a heap of satisfaction to 
a fellow who was being fired. Be- 
didi’t cost anything, and 
the Deacon was one of those Chris- 
tians who think that you ought to be 
able to save a man’s immortal soul 
for two bits. 


sides, it 


The Pillars were mighty hot next 
day when they heard what had hap- 
pened, and were for calling another 
special meeting; but two or three of 
them got together and decided that 
it was best to lay low and avoid a 
row until the Doe got back. 

He struck down the next week with 
a jugful of water from the River 
Jordan in one hand and a gripful 
of paper-weights made of wood from 
the Mount of Olives in the other. 
IIe was chockful of the joy of having 
been away and of the happiness of 
getting back, till they told him about 
the Deacon’s goings on, and then he 
went sort of gray and old, and sat 
all humped up. 

Si Perkins, who was one of the 
but a mighty good 
friend of the Doe’s, was standing by, 
and he blurted right out: 


for a minute 
unregenerate, 


“You say 
the word, Doe, and we'll make the 
young people’s society ride this 
rooster out of town on a rail.” 

That seemed to wake the Elder up 
a bit, for he shook his head and said, 
“No nonsense now, Si;” and then 
he began to think. All of a sudden 
you could see him bristle and swell 
up; then when he stood it was to his 
full six feet four, and it was all man. 
You could see that he was boss of 
himself again, and when a man like 
old Doe Hoover is boss of himself he 
comes pretty near being boss of every 
one around him. He sent word to 
the Higher Lifer by one of the Pil- 
lars that he reckoned he was count- 
ing on him to preach his farewell 
sermon the next Sunday, and the 
young man, who’d been keeping in 
the background till whatever was go- 
ing to drop dropped, came around 
to welcome him in person. But while 
the Doe had been doing a heap of 
praying for grace, he didn’t propose 
to take any chances, and he didn’t 
see him. And he wouldn’t talk to 
any one else, just smiled in an ag- 
gravating way, though everybody ex- 
cept Deacon Wigeleford and the few 
youngsters who’d made the trouble 
called to remonstrate with him 
against any attention to their fool- 
ishness. 

The whole town 
next Sunday to 


turned out the 
see the Doce step 
down. You couldn’t have squeezed a 
bottle of anti-fat into the church 
when meeting-time came. Doe and 
the Higher Lifer sat side by side on 
the platform, and behind them the 
six deacons were lined up. When it 
came time to begin the services the 
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Higher Lifer started to get up, but 
the Doc was already on his feet, and 
he whispered to him: 

“Set down, young man;” and the 
young man sat. The Doc had a way 
of talking that didn’t need a gun to 
back it up. 

The old man conducted the services 
right through, just as he always did, 
except that when he’d remembered 
in his prayer every one in America 
and had worked around through Eu- 
rope to Asia Minor, he lingered a 
trifle longer the Turks than 
usual, and the list of things which 
he seemed to think they needed 
brought the Armenian back into the 
fold right then and there. 

By the time the Doe got around 
to preaching Deacon Wiggleford was 
looking like a fellow who’d bought a 
gold brick, and the Higher Lifer was 
looking like the | brick. 
else felt and looked as if they were 
attending the Doc’s funeral, and, as 
usual, the only really calm and com- 
posed member of the party was the 
corpse. 

“You will find the words of my 
text,” Doc began, “in the revised ver- 
sion of the works of William Shake- 
speare, in the book—I mean play— 
of Romeo and Juliet, Act Two, Scene 
Two: ‘Parting is such sweet sorrow 
that I shall say good-night till it 
be morrow,’ and while the audience 
was pulling itself together he laid 
out that the text in four heads, each 
with six subheads. Began on part- 
ings and went on a still hunt through 
history and religion for them. Made 
the audience part with Julius Caesar 
with regret, and had ’em sniffling at 
saying good-bye to Napoleon and Jeff 
Davis. Made ’em feel that they’d 
lost their friends and their money, 
and then foreclosed the mortagage 
on the old homestead in a this-is- 
very-sad-but-I-need-the-money. In 
fact, when he had finished with Part- 
ing and was ready to begin on Sweet 
Sorrow, he had not only exhausted 
the subject, but left considerable of 
a deficit in it. 

They say that the hour he spent on 
Sweet Sorrow laid over anything that 
the town had ever seen for sadness. 
Put ’em through every stage of grief 
from the snuffles to the snorts. Doe 
always was a pretty noisy preacher, 
but he began work on that head 
with soft-pedal-tremolo-stop preach- 
ing and wound up with a peroration 
like a steamboat explosion. Started 
with his illustrations dying of con- 
sumption and other peaceful dis- 
eases, and finished up with railroad 
wrecks. He’d been at it two hours 
when he got through burying the vic- 
tims of his last illustration, and he 
was just ready to tackle his third 
head with its six subheads. But be- 
fore he took the plunge, he looked 
at his watch and glanced up sort of 
surprised: 


over 


Eve rybody 


“T find,” he said, “that we have con- 
sumed more time with these intro- 
dustory remarks than I had intended. 
We would all, I know, like to say 
good-bye till to-morrow, did our dear 
young brother’s plans permit, but 
alas! he leaves us on the 2:17. Such 
is life; to-day we are here, to-morrow 
we are in St. Louis, to which our 





young friend must return. Usual- 
ly, I don’t approve of traveling on 
the Sabbath, but in a ease like this, 
where the reasons are very pressing, 
I will lay aside my seruples, and with 
a committee of deacons which I have 
appointed see our pastor emeritus 
safely off.” 

The Doe then announced that he 
would preach a series of six Sunday 
night sermons on the six best sell- 
ing books of the month, and pro- 
nounced the benediction while the 
Higher Lifer and Deacon Wiggle- 
ford were tring to get the floor. But 
the committee of deacons had ’em 
by the coat tails, and after listening 
to their soothing arguments the 
Higher Lifer decided to take the 2:17 
as per schedule. When he saw the 
whole congregation crowding round 
the Doc, and the women crying over 
him and wanting to take him home 
to dinner, he understood that there’d 
been a mistake somewhere and that 
he was the mistake. 

Of course, the Doe never really 
preached on the six best selling 
That was the first and last 
time he ever found a text in any- 
thing but the Bible. Si Perkins 
wanted to have Deacon Wiggleford 


books. 


before the church on charges. Said 
he’d been told that this pastor 


emeritus business was Latin, and it 
smelt of popery to him; but the Doe 
wouldn’t stand for any foolishness. 
Allowed that the special meeting had 
been called illegally and that settled 
it; and he reckoned they could leave 
the Deacon’s case to the Lord. But 
just the same, the small boys used to 
worry Wiggleford considerably by 
going into his. store and yelling: 
“Mother says she doesn’t want any 
more of those pastors emeritus eggs,” 
or, “She’ll send it back if you give 
us any more of that dead-line but- 
ter.” 

If the Doc had laid down that 
Sunday there’d probably have been a 
whole lot of talk and tears over his 
leaving, but in the end, the Higher 
Lifer or some other fellow would 
have had his job, and he’d have be- 
come one of those nice old men for 
whom every one has a lot of respect 
but no special use. 
kept right on, owning his pulpit and 
preaching in it, until the Great Call 
was extended to him. 

I’m a good deal like the Doc—wil- 
ling to preach a farewell sermon 
whenever it seems really necessary, 
but some other fellow’s. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 





To ‘* Wither Warts While You Wait.’’ 


A formula is in the possession of 
the editor which “withers warts while 
you wait.” The formula is as fol- 
lows: 


SUIMBUP BUD sss escasane sO & 
Concentrated acetic acid.fl. dr. 24% 
Glycerine 


Mix, and apply the paste to the 
warts on small pieces of linen, or 
spread with a brush at night, then 
wash off the next morning. Repeat 
until the warts drops off. This works 
every time.—Surgical Clinic. 


: 4 
As it was, he 





Ruth Bryan’s Marriage. 


In this paper is published something 
of the first unhappiness that seems 
to have come to the Bryan home— 
the marriage of Miss Ruth, the 
eldest daughter, to an artist whom 
Mr. Bryan brought to his home for 
the purpose of having him paint a 
portrait. Miss Bryan was to have 
given herself to some kind of phi- 
lanthropic work. There is a sugges- 
tion of sadness about this marriage, 
aside from the opposition of the pa- 
rents. It is based upon the almost 
certain fact that this young girl, full 
of life and vigor, and the sedate ar- 
tist, more than twice her own age, 
have nothing in common upon which 
to base a life of happiness. The 
chances are that after a bit the pub- 
lic prints will tell a ddivorce story, 
or there will be a sadder story, known 
perhaps to but few, of long years of 
patient and uneomplaining suffer- 
ing. Sometimes it’s one way and 
sometimes the other.—Monroe Jour- 
nal. 





College Training and the Business Man. 

President Charles F. Thewing, of 
the Western Reserve University and 
the Adelbert Colleee, contributes an 
interesting paper to the October 
number of the North American Re- 
view on college training for the busi- 
ness man. The main trend of the 
argument is that a college training 


is good for all business men. He 
admits that sometimes when the 


young man starts to college, say at 
eighteen, and his peer starts to busi- 
ness without the college training, the 
latter for the first ten or twenty years 
may seem to outstrip the former in 
life’s race, but he says that before 
they both reach their three scores 
years and ten the college trained 
man will have the advantage and get 


much more out of life. President 
Thewing admits that certain boys 
should not go to college. We quote 


him on the boys referred to. He 
says: “Boys who dislike study should 
not go, for they are in peril of be- 
coming social rebels and pessimists. 
Boys who eannot bear freedom should 
not go, for they are in peril of be- 
coming slaves to unworthy habits. 
Boys who are lazy should not go, for 
they are in peril of adopting a soft, 
luxurious life, which it is difficult to 
throw off and which ill becomes the 
hard worker of the workaday world 
of the new America.”—The Com- 
monwealth. 





How Buchanan Became President. 


James Buchanan, the fifteenth 
President of the United States, prac- 
tically obtained his office through a 
disappointment, in love. 

At one time, when he was in Lon- 
don, he said to an intimate friend, 
“T never intended to engage in poli- 
tics, but meant to follow my profes- 
sion strictly. But my prospects and 
plans were all changed by a most 
sad event, which happened at Lan- 
caster when I was a young man. As 
a distraction from my great grief, 
and because I saw that through a 
political following I could secure the 
friends I then needed, I accepted 
a nomination.”—-November Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





How Old Is Ann ? 


We do not want to seem ungraci- 
ous, but it is none the less a fact 
that our time is very much occupied 
just now with really important mat- 
ters, and it is inconvenient to step 
aside for the purpose of deciding 
a bet as to the age of Ann—a young 
lady with whom we are not acquaint- 
ed and the number of whose summers 
does not concern us in the least. We 
eannot, however, resist the importu- 
nities of “Pro Bono Publico,” “Old 
Subscriber,” “Vox Populi,” and com- 
pany. They have stood bv us through 
many a crisis and vicissitudes, and 
we'll not desert them now. 

Here is the problem: 

“Mary is twenty-four years old. 
Mary is twice as old as Ann was 
when Mary was as old as Ann is now. 
How old is Ann?” 

Obviously Ann must have been 
twelve when Mary was as old as Ann 
is now. Twice twelve at the time 
is twenty-four, and Ann was twelve 
at the time in dispute or Mary could 
not possibly, at twenty-four, be twice 
as old to-day. There is no escape 
from these premises. The only point 
remaining to be settled is the pres- 
ent age of Ann, and we do that by 
advancing Ann from twelve to a fig- 
ure at which Mary, going back from 





twenty-four, would meet her. The 
midway point is eighteen. Six years 
ago Mary was eighteen. Six years 


added to twelve makes eighteen. 
Six years ago, therefore, Ann was 
just half as old as Mary is now, in 
other words, twelve, and _ hence, at 
this moment Ann, being six years old- 
er, is eighteen.—Washington Post. 





Commenting on the article on page 
6 of the The Progressive Farmer of 
October 27th, regarding the descen- 
dants of Jonathan Edwards, the 
Roanoke-Chowan Times says: 

The above will be read with special 
interest by Northampton people 
when it is known that a well-known 
family of this county—the Burgwyns 
—are descendants of the great 
preacher. Upon reading the above 
extract from World’s Work, we ask- 
ed Col. W. H. S. Burgwyn if he is not 
a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
and he replied: 

“Yes, it is a singular fact that I 
am in direct descent from Jonathan 
Edwards, both on my father’s and 
mother’s side. On my father’s side, 
I am the great-great-grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards by the youngest 
daughter Eunice, who first married 
Mr. Thomas Pollock of this State.” 





Beauty has little to do with engag- 
ing the love of woman. The air, 
manner, tone, the conversation, the 
something that interests, the some- 
thing to be proud of—these are the 
attributes of the man made to be 
loved.—Bulwer. 





Joy is well in its way, but a few 
flashes of joy are trifles in compari- 
son with a life of peace. Which is 
best: the flash of joy lighting up the 
whole heart, and then darkness until 
the next flash comes, or the steady 
calm sunlight of day in which men 


work ?—F. W. Robertson. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO AGRICULTURE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In a letter printed on page 11 of 

our friend, Mr.. E. 

forth some objections 


this issue, 
E. Miller, of Tennessee, sets 
to teaching agriculture 
in the public schools—or rather some objections 


We do 


not know what the Tennessee leaders are plan- 


to some possible methods of teaching it. 


ning to do, but the system in operation in North 
Carolina is not open to many of the objections 
named by Mr. Miller. We are not trying “to 
teach agriculture to boys nothing 
else.” Under the rules sent out by Superintend- 


who know 
ent Joyner, children under fourteen years of 
age, unless unusually well advanced, are not 
Our chil- 
dren at this age are usually studying other sub- 
jects in addition to the three R’s. And whatever 
Mr. Miller may think about it, our opinion is 
that the average country boy who has to choose 
between “Agriculture for Beginners” on 
hand, and geography, history, or grammar on the 


taken into the agricultural classes. 


one 


other, will make a mistake if he does not choose 
the first. He more sorely needs to know about 
things in his own life than things in the life of 
men dead a hundred years; he more sorely needs 
to know about conditions on his father’s farm 
than about conditions in China or Kamechntka; 
and while there ought to be persistent effort 
to encourage correct speaking and writing, the 
average grammar fails lamentably in this par- 
ticular—so conspicuously fails that we are glad 
to see Herbert Spencer referring to the usual 
grammar drill as “an intensely stupid custom.” 
And it is certainly no more a “waste of time” 
to talk about soils and plant growth and animal 
feeding—things that are a part of the student’s 
every-day life and thought—than it is to talk 
about the capital of New Mexico, the landing of 
John Smith, or the conjugation of the verb “to 
love.” 

We are getting away from the old idea that 
education is for purposes of ornament rather 
than of use; that it must deal with artificiali- 
ties rather than actual life; that training can- 
not be had through the practical studies as well 
as through the studies that are of little or no 
benefit—and Mr. Miller, as a thoughtful young 
man, will doubtless fall in with the current be- 
fore he gets much older. “A century ago,” says 
Dr. George T. Winston, “education was for the 
few and was intended to fit men for the learned 
professions; to-day education is for the many 
and is intended to fit men for life’s practical 
work.” And we have found that we can train 
men’s minds just as well by the new system as 
by the old. 

Finally, our correspondent is about a hundred 
years ahead of his time—possibly five hundred 
years—with his warning against “making the 
schools mere schools of primary agriculture.” 
We may sometime need such a warning, but that 
time is not yet in sight. 
in the 


The danger is entirely 
other direction. To warn people now 
against too much agriculture in the schools is 
like warning famine sufferers against the dang- 
ers of over-eating. It reminds us of the minis- 
ter who preached a sermon to newspaper men 
on the of riches. The warning 
that is really needed now is that given by Prof. 
W. L. Poteat in his address before the North 
Carolina State Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion last We quote: 

“T beg to point out the danger that the rural 
school, instead of serving to enrich and adorn 
country life, may be the most efficient agent in 
perpetuating its poverty. Under the operation 
of the French Education Bill of 1833, revised 
in 1871, there was a fearful exodus from the 


deceitfulness 


week. 





farms and villages to the towns and to Paris. 
I have little doubt that many of you can dupli- 
cate the observation of Prof. Bailey in a county 
in New York. He asked the forty-five children of 
a rural school how many of them lived on farms. 
All hands went up but one. When he asked how 
many wished to live on the farm, no hand was 
raised but the one which was down before. 
Clearly that school had been educating the chil- 
dren away from the farm, killing with bookish 
and city methods their native sympathy with the 
country and its pursuits. In this matter indiffer- 
ence or compromise will lead to disaster. We 
need to insist that the rural school shall apply 
the fundamental principle of all education, and 
put the rural child into direct sympathy with 
his rural environment and into intelligent rela- 
tion with the life which he is going to lead. The 
text-book made by the city man for the only 
child he knows, namely, the city child, will have 
to be rigidly excluded. The teacher must be less 
urban and literary in his ideals and methods and 
more at home amid natural objects.” 





THE BOLL WEEVIL EXHIBITORS ARE PLAY- 
ING WITH DYNAMITE. 


We are not in favor of mob law, but if there is 
no other way to stop foolish North Carolinians 
from obtaining and exhibiting Texas boll weevils, 
to the great peril of our cotton-growing inter- 
ests, then a resort to Ku-Klux methods might be 
justifiable. These boll weevils have more lives 
than a cat has, and they multiply faster than any 
mathematician in the universe. Once let a few 
of them get loose in our State and get a hold 
on our cotton, and we shall have no end of trou- 
ble. They have cost Texas millions of dollars 
within the last five years, and are likely to cost 
it many more millions within the next five. And 
Secretary Wilson, we observe, says that they are 
going to cross the Mississippi River and probably 
cover the entire Cotton Belt. They move slowly, 
however, and in the ordinary course of events, 
it would be a long time before they would reach 
North Carolina; while if a few more Texans— 
whether knaves or fools will not effect the re- 
sult—send a few more live specimens to North 
Carolinians of the same class as themselves, the 
boll weevil may start here next year. A Wake 
County farmer had some of the weevils on ex- 
hibition last week and a Scotland County farm- 
er also entertained his neighbors in the same 
way. Of course, in both instances, the pests 
were “securely corked in a bottle,” but in a State 
where somebody is killed with an unloaded (?) 
gun every week or two, this alleged evidence of 
safety in not assuring. 

The Cotton States Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture at its recent session in 
Montgomery very properly condemned this ex- 
ceedingly silly and dangerous practice in the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this Association severely con- 
demns the imporation into non-infected areas of 
live weevils by persons or organizations curious 
to know what the weevil is like, or anxious to con- 
duct experiments for the purpose of procuring 
remedies, and that we ask all the cotton States 
to pass such laws as to make it a criminal of- 
fence to bring live weevils into non-infected dis- 
tricts; and that the Legislatures of the cotton 
States authorize their Boards of Agriculture, 
or in the absence of such, the Experiment Sta- 
tion authorities, to establish quarantine or other 
necessary regulations that will prevent the spread 


of the weevil. We also urge all non-infected 
States to strenuously guard against the importa- 
tion of cotten, cottonseed, hulls, corn, hay and 
any other farm products from Texas, that are 
liable to introduce the weevil.” 

The Legislature of North Carolina is not in ses- 
sion, and the Board of Agriculture seems to have 
no power to act, but public opinion should be 
ae enough to protect the State against this 

olly. 


-have a helpful effect. 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Congress met last week, but it is only getting 
on its working clothes, getting itself organized. 
In the Senate an effort to oust Mr. Smoot, the 
Morman Senator from Utah, has oceupied most 
of the spare time. This matter is explained at 
greater length in our General News columns, and 
we only pause here to record the opinion that 
Smoot will keep his seat—as he probably ought, 
under the Constitution. In the House, the new 
Speaker, Mr. Cannon, is losing sleep trying to 
hear the claims of everybody who wishes a com- 
mittee appointment. In this particular North 
Carolina is most interested in Congressman 
Small’s effort to get on the River and Harbor 
Committee, where he would be able to do effective 
work for the proposed inland waterway. The 
State, in our opinion, has no more efficient or 
worthy representative than Mr. Small, and we 
hope that he will win this point of vantage. 

Congressman Kitchin has introduced a bill to 
repeal the Fifteenth Amendment, but of course 
he doesn’t expect anything to come of it. And 
it strikes us that it is very foolish for our South- 
ern representatives to be agitating the question 
of negro suffrage. 





We are doing as we please 
down here anyhow, and if it consoles the hearts 
of Northern fire-eaters to know that the Fif- 
teenth is, still (nominally) alive, why should we 
quarrel with them ? 


* * * 
County School Superintendents. 


The meeting of county school superintendents 
held in Raleigh last week was largely attended, 
and the discussion of educational methods, ex- 
change of views and experiences, cannot fail to 
In his opening address, 
State Superintendent Joyner reported that dur- 
ing the past year the high-water mark in length 
of public school term—16.47 weeks—has been 
reached; the salary of white teachers has in- 
creased $1.58 (to $28.36) and of negro teachers 
44 cents (to $22.63); and more than two hun- 
dred school libraries have been established. As 
to illiteraey and school attendance, Prof. Joyner 
said: 

“The United States census of 1900 shows 175,- 
645 white illiterates over ten years old in North 
Carolina, 19.5 per cent of white illiteracy. I 
have no doubt that this per cent has been consid- 
erably decreased during the past three years. For 
your encouragement, I should perhaps state that 
the census reports show the per cent of illiteracy 
to have been in 1880, 31.5; in 1890, 23.10; so that 
since 1880, we have reduced it 12 per cent, and 
since 1890, 3.5 per cent. The per cent of negro 
illiteracy is even much larger. The percentage 
of illiteracy is still appalling and suggests, espe- 
cially in view of the possible disfranchisement 
of thousands of white voters, a stupendous work 
to be done in removing this illiteracy before 
1908. My report for the past year shows 161,- 
797 white children of school age not enrolled in 
the public schools. A comparatively small num- 
ber of these were enrolled in private schools. 
A large number of them, between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one years, had either completed 
the course of study in their public schools or 
were compelled to stop permanently to work. 
With these exceptions, every one of the others 
is on the straight road to illiteracy and dis- 
franchisement, and can be saved from both only 
by the earnest efforts of all friends of public edu- 
cation in improving the public schools and in 
bringing the children into them. I am glad to 
be able to report an increase in the enrollment 
of the rural public schools and an increase of 
10,000 children in the average daily attendance 
of the white rural schools. This is an increase 
of at least 6 per cent in the average daily attend- 
ance of the white schools during the past year. 
The increase in average daily attendance in the 
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white schools has never before been approximated 
in North Carolina. Ten thousand and one hun- 
dred more white children are attending the pub- 
lic schools daily in 1903 than ever before. This 
is the most practical and substantial evidence 
af an awakened and abiding interest in education 
that has yet been presented in any report of 
the State. Let us thank 
God and take courage.” 


the public schools of 


The Association very wisely refused to be drag- 
ged into the Bassett Personally, 
there was complete unanimity as to the unwis- 
dom of the South Atlantie Quarterly article, but 
the teachers have learned what the farmers in 
their clubs are also beginning to learn, that 
there is enough for them to do in matters directly 


controversy. 


affecting their own occupation without going 

out of their way to heave stones at passing ob- 

jects. m 
* * * 


The State Literary and Historical Association. 


This organization, now entering on its fourth 
year, held its annual meeting in Raleigh last week. 
It has already accomplished a valuable work for 
the State. The rural library plan was fath- 
ered by it, and would have failed to pass but 
for the Society’s activity. The Historical Muse- 
finest 
Southern State, is also the child of the Associa- 
tion. “North Carolina Day” in the publie schools 
was set apart as a result of the efforts of its 
members. Last winter the Association secured 
the passage of a bill appointing a Historical 
Commission and appropriating $500 for reprint- 
ing rare documents bearing on State history. It 
is now endeavoring to obtain funds for a statue 
of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
mittees is at work on a reply to Judge Christian, 
of Virginia, whose recent attack on the record 
made by North Carolina soldiers in the Civil War 
has attracted widespread attention. 

At the Raleigh mecting Thursday night Presi- 
dent W. L. Poteat delivered an unusually thought- 
ful address on “The Enrichment of Country 
Life;” Mr. R. F. Beasley presented a striking 
paper on the absence of literary spirit in the 
State; Mr. W. J. Peele gave an outline of the 
life of Sir Walter Raleigh, and Rey. Hight C. 
Moore read a bright paper on “North Carolina 
Poetry.” 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, the gifted professor 
of English literature at our State University, 
was chosen president for the ensuing year. 


um in Raleigh, the conducted by any 


and one of its com- 





In our article from St. Nicholas reprinted on 
our Young People’s Page, it will be observed that 
instead of “opossum” or “’possum,” we have 
plain “possum.” We follow the new style of 
spelling because St. Nicholas is published by a 
very discriminating company, a company com- 
posed of some of our foremost men of letters, 
and because the change commends itself to our 
judgment. Opossum is an awkward, priggish 
sort of word, and we shall be glad to see the 
St. Nicholas spelling become poplar. But when 
Mr. Sharp says that “the colored people, as a 
rule, are the only people wise enough to eat pos- 
sum,” he betrays his ignorance of Southern con- 
ditions. However it may be in New Jersey, the 
white people here in North Carolina have no 
idea of letting the negroes have a monopoly of 
life’s luxuries. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Perhaps nothing will do so much to hasten the 
time when body and mind will both be adequately 
eared for, as a diffusion of the belief that the 
preservation of health is a duty. Jew seem con- 
scious that there is such a thing as physical mor- 
ality. Men’s habitual words and acts imply the 
idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies 
as they please. Though the evil consequences in- 
flicted on their dependents and on future gener- 
ations, by violations of Nature’s laws, are often 
as great as those caused by crime, yet they do not 
think themselves in any degree criminal. .... 
The fact is, that all breaches of the laws of 
health are physical sins——-From Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Education.” 





The Enrichment of Country Life. 


“Country life is enriching as never before. I 
am not now saying that farmers are growing 
richer. I hope they are, though appearances 
sometimes point the other way. Be that as it 
may, we are now concerned with the enrichment 
of the farmer’s life and not the fillling of the 
farmer’s purse. 

“1. Comfort. It is to be noted, in the first 
place, that country life is at last beginning to 
share in the beneficent revolution which science 
has lately wrought in the means and modes of 
life. The standard of comfortable living is 
spreading into the country and, what is import- 
ant, it is found to be practically applicable there. 
We have observed, for example, that a given lot 
of materials for a house can be put together in 
a comfortable convenient dwelling at no 
additional cost for the comfort and convenience. 
We have a series of practical books on Home 
Building and Furnishing, How to Plan Home 
Grounds, How to Make a Flower Garden, ete. 
We are making another discovery—making it in 
spots, but the spots will multiply and meet—the 
discovery, namely, that we are too poor to endure 
the expense of ungraded roads with mud _ bot- 
And for the brightening of 
country life the good road will— 


and 


toms, or no bottoms. 


‘Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
Through all the circle of the golden year,’ 


and the work of the farm is already greatly 
lightened by the introduction of machinery into 
well-nigh all its departments, as well as by the 
eontrol of the fertility of the soil by scientific 
treatment. In the past fifty years the number of 
farm-workers has not only doubled, but the value 
of their work has been increased twenty fold. Are 
we warranted in expecting the time when the 
experience of Thoreau will be realized by the 
dweller ? 
reeall, that for more than five years he maintained 
himself solely by the labor of his hands, and 
found that he could meet the expenses of living 
by working about six weeks a year, which left 
him the whole of his winters and most of his 
summers free and clear for study. 
“2. Variety of interests. The 
country life is relieved now by a greatly in- 
Transportation 
opens markets and makes profitable many more 


average country He says, you may 


monotony of 


creased variety of interests. 


erops than formerly. Experimentation on. the 
physieal and chemical character of soils, upon 
the plants and animals upon the farms, offers an 
But more effec- 
tive than experiments and varied products for 


unending means of amusement. 


importing interest and zest to country life is 
the new sympathy with the manifold phases of 
nature, which is one of the pictureque features 
of our period. This feeling and attitude occurs, 
indeed, in individual cases from early times in 
literary history, as in Horace and Lueretius and 
Theocritus, and in some of the early English 
poets, but in our day it is getting to be almost 
universal, as is shown by the popularity and vol- 
ume of outdoor literature with its invitation 


‘Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher.’ 
This later phase of it may be treated back to the 
eighteenth 
vers as Gilbert White and DeSaussure on the 


century to such sympathetic abser- 
scientific side and on the poetie side to Cowper 
latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century it grew rapidly under the 


and Wordsworth. In the 


stimulus of the general scientific movement of 
the time, and the influence of men like Ernest 
Krause in Germany, Jefferies and Ruskin in 
England and on this side ‘Old Silver Toy,’ as 

called. 
and his younger followers as Roberts, Long, and 
What an endowment of inter- 


John Burroughs has been affectionately 
Thompson-Sceton. 
est and of beauty have we here for country 


life. 





“3. Fellowship. Let me_ speak lastly of the 
new fellowships of country life. In the future 
its isolation will be only so deep as individual 
taste may determine. For it has now opened 
communication with all other sections of human 
activity. The telephone and the rural free deliv- 
ery supply the opportunity of personal fellow- 
ship well-nigh as close as that of the city, with 
the distinct advantage that it may be controlled 
according to one’s preference. By the same 
means the edge is taken off the fear of sudden 
danger in the country’s solitude. Moreover, the 
rural school is laying the foundation for an in- 
tellectual fellowship with all the world and all 
the ages. And the free rural library, which this 
Association had the honor to inaugurate in 
North Carolina, complettes fittingly the appa- 
ratus of a simple, free, intelligent, strong, happy, 
country life. 

“All this means a return to nature, to a sim- 
pler, saner, truer, life. It means the emergence 
of agriculture into a new dignity and respecta- 
bility. It means the renascence of Southern in- 
fluence in national affairs. If I do not err, it 
means for us, in this agricultural region, the 
recovery of at least some of the charm of the 
social life that crowned the prosperity of other 
days. It means the birth of a new and richer lit- 
erature to record faithfully and in tenderness 
our past and celebrate the larger life of the new 
day.”’—From President W. L. Poteat’s address be- 
fore North Carolina Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, Raleigh, November 12, 1903. 





How a Good School Helps. 


The writer has been informed that since the 


peovle of Indian Trail began their school build- 
“ing, every available farm in reach of the school 


has been sold or rented to outsiders who will 
move in. One man told the writer that he would 
be compelled to leave because the farm he had 
been renting had been sold to a man from an- 
other county who was coming to it, and he could 
not rent another. Verily, a good school puts life 
into the dry bones of a community !—Monroe 
Journal. 





National Aid to Good Roads is Simple Justice to 
4 Farmers. 


Under our method of raising Federal revenue 
by means of internal revenue and tariff duties, the 
burden rests about as much on the people living 
in the agricultural districts as upon all other 
classes of people. I have stated to you that in 
that portion of our country lying east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers more than one-half of the people live in 
cities. But, taking the country at large, includ- 
ing the South and West, where concentration has 
not taken place to such an extent, it is yet true 
that more than half of our people live in the 
country; and while less than half of the wealth 
is to be found there, under our indireet method 
of collecting taxes, those living in the agricultu- 
ral districts certainly bear one-half of the burden. 
But, on the other hand, not more than 10 per 
cent of the amount that is appro- 
priated annually by Congress is appropriated to 


very great 


the use of those living in agricultural and rural 
districts, while 90 per cent is appropriated for 
the use of those living in the cities or adjacent 
thereto. Publie buildings, as you know—great, 
costly, and numerous—are all built in the large 
cities. The officers of the Government reside in 
the large cities. The battle ships are built in the 
large cities. And so I might go on through the 
list of expenditures. Now, I am not erticising 
the policy as an erroneous one; I am not blaming 
anyone for the policy that prevails, but I am say- 
ing that the time has come when justice demands 
that a larger proportion of these revenues be 
spent for the benefit of those who live in rural 
communities. And I know of no better way to 
do this than by helping the agricultural classes 
to improve their common roads.—Hon. Martin 
Dodge in address before National Good Roads 
Association at St. Louis. 
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The Changes of the Moon. 


There are a good many people who 
firmly in the effect of the 
moon on the weather, and there are 
a good many others who while they 
are in doubt give the benefit of the 
doubt to the moon. If there has 
been a drought they look for rain at 
the change of the moon. If there 
s a long spell of wet weather they 
think it will clear at the next change. 

The moon is a body which gives 
no light of its own; but only reflects 
the light of the sun. If a mirror 
were placed in the middle of a room 
and a candle moved around it, the 
light of the candle would be seen in 
the mirror until it was moved behind 
it, when the mirror would be dark 
and give no light. Roughly speak- 
ing, that is the way of the moon’s 
light. How then could the reflection 
of the sun’s light possibly affect the 
weather ? 

The “changes” or phases of the 
moon oceur every seven days, and 
they are the same at the same time 
in every State in the Union. If we 
may look for a rain at the next 
change in Georgia, why not in Texas 
and in Virginia and in Kentucky at 
the same time? But there is not the 
same weather in these States at one 
time. It will be cloudy at one place, 
clear and dry at another, rainy at 
another, raining and wet at another. 
And if the change of the moon can 
cause any weather it should be the 
same wherever that change is seen. 
The moon is always “changing.” 
We speak of “full moon” “first” 
and “last” quarters for convenience, 
but the place of the moon is never 
the same one day that it was the day 
before. We ought then to have dif- 
ferent weather every day, no matter 
what the time of year. 

The moon does affect the tides, but 
that is due to the relation of the 
moon’s mass to the earth, and not to 
moonlight, and the tide ebbs and 
flows every day. 


believe 


There is also a singular conection 
or coincidence between the full moon 
in April and the weather. The tem- 
perature generally falls about that 
time and in the Piedmont revions 
we look for frost. This coincidence 
is not invariable, however, and will 
vary several days. 

The English Navy Department 
once made extensive inquiry into this 
question, examining a number of of- 
ficers of long experience on the re- 
sults of their observations. The 
great majority of them declared that 
there was no apparent connection be- 
tween the moon and the weather. 
One old sea captain replied that he 
had noticed that three of four days 
either before or after a change of 
the moon, it was apt to blow or rain. 
That was a fair margin. 

The truth is, that coincidences of 
this kind, like others, are remember- 
ed, while failures are forgotten. 

Records which have been kept by 
careful observers for fifty years show 
that the moon or its changes have 
no effect whatever on planting, op- 
erating on animals, cutting timber 
or harvesting. The results were the 
same, moon or no moon. 





A planter of the old regime, a 
close observer of the signs, wrote 
forty years ago, “I think the time 
is not far distant when men will be 
ashamed to ‘look for a rain certain 
at the next change,’ or to regard 
those changes of the moon in sow- 
ing or planting seed or cutting chil- 
dren’s hair or spaying pigs, or killing 
hogs or to believe that ‘wheat turns 
to cheat,’ or a thousand other ‘I’ve 
heard equally nonsensical. 
I have not a doubt our children will 
be amazed to learn that their fathers 
ever entertained such silly notions.” 

The farmers are getting out of 
this rut, though there are some of 
them who would as soon think of 
throwing their potatoes on the ma- 
nure pile as to plant them in the 
light of the moon. Some day they 
will learn that it is not the moon 
which brings the rains or sunshine, 
but the currents of air set in motion 
or deflected by belts of woodland, 
grassy meadows, streams and lakes 
and hillsides.—Southern Farmer. 
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A Review of ‘‘ The One Woman.”’’ 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


A friend of mine has kindly pre- 
sented me with a neatly bound copy 
of “The One Woman,” which I have 
read with great carefulness to find 
out what is the secret of its wonder- 
ful popularity. 

It is a very strong book. All of its 
leading characters, Ruth Gordon, 
“the one woman;” Kate Ransom, the 
other woman; Rev. Frank Gordon. 
the socialist; Mark Overman, the 
bachelor banker; Morris King, the 
great Tammany lawyer and politici- 
an; Arnold Van Meter, the worldly 
minded Shorthorn deacon, are the 
strongest representatives of their 
kind that he could have selected, and 
the natural development of the guid- 
ing principles of each one’s life is 
shown in a masterly manner. 

It shows the inevitable tendency 
of socialism and other disorders of 
society to produce unrest, disorder 
and selfishness of the vilest kind, 
leading to the overthrow of the home 
the desecrations of religion and the 
violation of every civil and moral 
obligation of mankind. 

The book is valuable in that it 
presents the most gorgeous and at- 
tractive features of socialism in our 
largest cities, and shows the end of 
such as embrace it and become the 
leading spirits in its propagation. 
To be benefited by reading it, one 
must follow its characters to the end 
of the book, when he will realize that 
the pomp and glitter that goes with 
the leaders of the modern reforma- 
tory and religious fads is of short 
duration, and after all “but vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” Dowie’s 
crusade in New York, and Dowie 
himself, has already become the 
laughing stock or the disgust of the 
nation, and so will all other fads for 
the betterment of mankind not 
founded on the precepts of the Holy 
Bible. N. B. C. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





With patience sour grapes become 
sweet and the mulberry-leaf satin.— 
Turkish Proverb, in Century. 
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Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
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ich are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 
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IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
THE DRAUGHON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE C0, 


Draughon’s 
College Co., 


Practical Business 
with headquarters at 
Tenn., will open school 
in Columbia, 8. C., 
Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
company with a capital stock of 
$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Ténn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for seeuring positions, hay- 
ing business men associated with it 
all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practieal Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, S. C., af- 
ter Oetober 25th. 
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PROVED FakM LuevEL wih Telescope for $10. 
without Telescope for $5, 
roperly terracing your farm. For i-rigation and Rice 
ultvre Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Anwles and Foundation J ev- 
els, there is no betier instrument made 
scriptive circular and Trea ise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bestrom-Brady Mig. Co.. 36 W. Ala, St., Attanta, Ga. 


(one 
and SAVE IT ALL _ by 
Laying 


“rite for de- 





TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 





Tes are two essentials to a complete outfit of every wel'-reyulated 

farm:r’s hom:: One is the be.t farm and family paper he can get, 
eapecia ly if that paper is publi:hed in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requiiements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of our farmers, and 


The Improved High Arm 


Alliance Sewing Machine 





1s most reasonable in price and bes uo superior in range and quality of 


work, 


It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particu'asr. 
all the latest improvements and sttschnients; runs a’m st noiselessly. 


It has 
Al 


the wearirg parts are made of tlie finest case-hardened ste!l -nd are gusran- 


teed against any defects for twenty ye«rs 


It is fin‘shed in a beautiful 


gviden oak, finely carved and turnei, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 
More than 4 000 of these macliines aie in use in North Carolina, giving 


estire satisfaction. 


Age: ts sell this grade from $45.00 to $60 00, but we have effected an ar 
rangement which enables us to shippone of thes: machines f eight (repaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in Norh Carclina, who will send 
us before January I, 1904, 50 new one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 


the cash. 


There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us at once for samp'es and blanks, and other informa 


tion they may thixk they need. 


Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Some Objections to Agriculture in the 
Public Schools. 


Editor Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose a clipping 
from the Normal Instructor, of an 
article I furnished it some months 
ago, and which I thought you might 
eare to publish. 

While my views are slightly differ- 
ent from those usually entertained on 
this subject, I am a firm believer in 
not only the desirability, but also the 
necessity of agricultural education. 

Tf you should care to criticize this 
paper in any respect, you may feel 
perfectly free to do so. If you do 
not care to use it, you will kindly 
return the clipping? 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. MILLER. 


Morristown, Tenn. 


Much is being said at present about 
the desirability of teaching the fun- 
damental principles of agriculture in 
the rural public schools. It is asked, 
with much reason, why the school 
should not assist in preparing the 
pupils for their life work, as well by 
teaching them the processes of plant 
growth as by teaching them history 
or literature. Nature study of all 
kinds is being made much of, and it 
is argued that the practical side of 
it should not be neglected. 

To all this I most cheerfully sub- 
scribe; but I wish to call attention 
to a few things which have not been 
emphasized in the current discus- 
sions, many of which are theoretical 
rather than practical. 

The first point I wish to make is 
that our public schools must not be 
made. mere schools of primary agri- 
culture. In the ideal system, agri- 
culture would be taught in the col- 
lege, after the pupil had acquired a 
sound basis of general culture, just 
as law or engineering is taught to- 
day. Unfortunately, however, very 
few of the boys and girls of a coun- 
try school ever reach college, or even 
the high school. It is desirable that 
all should know something of the 
forces of nature with which they 
must deal all their lives; and hence 
the demand that this information be 
given in the public schools. 

But you cannot teach agriculture 
to a boy who knows nothing else; 
it is too intricate and complex a 
science for that. So, unless it can 
be introduced without lessening the 
time which the average country stu- 
dent devotes to reading and writing, 
to grammar and arithmetic, it had 
better not be introduced at all. These 
things, the recognized foundations of 
an education, must be taught first. 
In the public schools you can hope 
anyway to teach only the most ele- 
mentary principles of soil formation, 
of plant growth, of animal nutrition; 
and it is, to my mind, a sheer waste 
of time to cram the pupil with these 
things until he has learned to read. 
to investigate, and to think for him- 
self. The value of the instruction 
which may be given is that it will 
help the student to a start in the 
study of his calling and to be of 
service, princinles rather than facts 
must be emphasized. 





In other words, the pupils in the 
public schools will not be taught ag- 
riculture, strictly speaking; he will 
merely be instructed in the funda- 
mentals of soil physics and botany, 
of meterology and animal ~physi- 
ology. As he must know grammar 
before he can study literature, or how 
to write before he can learn book- 
keeping, so must he know these 
things before he can enter the study 
of agriculture proper. For these 
reasons the rural schools must be ex- 
pected, not to make farmers, but only 
to give possible farmers some idea 
of the natural laws which govern 
their operations. 


Again, if it were possible for the 
public schools in the country to be- 
come schools of agriculture, it would 
not be desirable that they should. 
Every boy who lives in the country 
will not grow up a farmer; and there 
is no reason for cramming the boy 
who is bent on becoming a lawyer 
or a mechanic with something which 
will be of no value to him in his 
life’s work. Especially is this true 
when such a course would mean the 
neglect of things which he does need 
to learn. It is well, however, that he 
should know that everyone who de- 
sires to be well informed, whether 
preacher, banker, trust-promoter, so- 
ciety-leader, or what not, should know 
something of the formation and com- 
position of the soil beneath his feet, 
of the growth and development of 
the plants and animals which clothe 
and feed him, and of the relations 
all these sustain to each other. No 
one who is ignorant of all this should 
dare to consider himself well inform- 
ed. Yet those who have anything 
more than a vague idea of these 
things are a small part of even the 
supposedly educated people. These 
things should be taught to every boy 
and girl who is able to understand 
them, whether country-bred or city- 
bred. 

To sum un the foregoing para- 
graphs: There is great need of in- 
struction in the great, fundamental 
laws of nature by which we are all 
governed. This instruction should 
be given in the school-room; and in 
the country it may be made to have 
a practical bearing on farm life and 
work. It should not be given, how- 
ever, before the pupil is able to un- 
derstand it; and a _ proper under- 
standiug of it means that the pupil 
must be able to investigate and 
think for himself. It must not be 
so enlarged upon in rural schools as 
to interfere with those primary stu- 
dies which are necessary to any edu- 
cation at all. 

Of more immediate importance 
than any of these, is the fact that, 
in the South at few rural 
schools are prepared to teach these 
things at all. 


least, 


Three things prevent. 

1. Few of the pupils stay in school 
long enough, or are so trained as to 
be able to profit by them. 

2. In few schools is there either the 
time or the equipment available 
which would be necessary for sue- 
cessful work. 


3. Very few teachers know enough 
about these things to teach them in- 
telligently. 


Not Recommended for Everything — 





But if You Have Liver, Kidney or Bladder Trouble, 
You will Find the Great Remedy Swamp- 
Root, Just what You Need. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidreys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 


disorder of these most important organs. 


Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or 
out of order, you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 


organ seems to fail to do its duty. 


If you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begin taking 
the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because as soon as your kidneys are weil 
they will help all the other orgars to health. A 


trial will couvince anyone. 


Doctors Prescribe Swamp- Root. 


Gentlemen :—‘‘I have prescribed that wonderful 
remedy for kidney and bladder complaints, Dr 
Klimer’s Swamp-Root, with most beneficial effect, 
and know of many cures by its use. These patients 
had kidney trouble, as diagnosed by other physi- 
cians, and treated without benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root effected a cure. I am a liberal man, 
and accept a specific whereverI fiud it, in an ac- 
cepted school or out of it. For desperate cases of 
kidney complaint under treatment with unsatis- 
factory results I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
with most flattering results. I shall continue to 
prescribe it, and from personal observation state 
that Swamp-Root has great curative properties, 





DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
cure. 


OIRECTIONS), 
May take one, two of three 
teaspoonfuls before or efur 
meals and at hedtime, ;... 
Ohbildren Icss according to age. 
May commence with emall 


PP ey mt 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness avd suffering than any 
other diseases, and if permitted to continue 
much suffering with fatal results are sure to 
Kidney trouble firritates the nerves, 
makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless andirritable; 
makes you fass water often during the day and 
obliges you to get up many times during the 
night. Unhealthy tkidneys cause rheumatism, 
gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the back, joints and muscles; makes your 
head ache and back ache, causes indigestion, 
stomach and liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
yellow complexion, makes you feel as though 


Sollow. 


Kidneys, 

catarrh of the bindder, gravel, 
rbheumatien, 

Bright's Disease, which is the. 
worst form of kidney disses. 

U Ws pleasant to take, 
PREPARED ONLY 8Y¥ 

DR. KILMER & CO., 


GINGRAMTON, #. % 
Sola by all Druggiste. 














(Swam p-oot is pleasant to take:) 


you had heart trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, but no strength; get 


weak and waste away. 


The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous 
kidney remedy In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for 


Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer 
known to medical science. 


and gentle aid to the kidneys that is 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine 
on rising about four ounces, ‘place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty- 


four hours. 


If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust set- 


tling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in 1.eed of immediate 


attention. 


2 


No matter how many doctors you may have tried—ro matter how much money 
you may have spent on other medicines, you really owe it to yourself to at least 


give Swamp-Root a trial. 


Its staunchest friends :o-day are those who had almost 


given up hope of ever becoming well again. 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at the drug stores 


everywhere. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE OF SWAIIP-ROOT SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


SPECIAL NOTE —If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
troubles, or if there is a trace cf it in sour family history, send at once to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co , Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immedi- 
a-ely, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, and a book contain- 
ing many of the thous :nds upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 


men and women cured 
offer in the Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 


In writing, be sure to say that you read this generous 








These are sad facts; but facts, | 
nevertheless. I think no one who is | 


familiar with our conditions will dis- 


pute them. I trust that in other | 
parts of the country the schools are | 
ready to begin this work at once; but | 
with us two things must be done 
first: 
provisions for our schools, insure | 
longer terms, with better equipments | 
and broader courses of study; and 
we must train our teachers. 

That these 
done I eannestly hope. 


We must make more adequate | 


things may soon be 

Some prog- | 
ress is being made; but there is yet 
With the Southern peo- 
ple the teaching of the elements of 


much to do. 


agricultural science in the public 


schools is, and can be at present, 

only a dream of the future. Yet. in 

view of the present interest in edu 

estiona: affairs, I expect to live to 
at 


see 1t become a reality. 





CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Toe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MaTTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 
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: el, sxetch or photo of inyention & 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 
How to Secure 7 ‘ wri 


OPPOSICE U:S. PATENT OFF 
WA SHINGTOM.D.C. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells 
What Congress is Doing and Discusses 
the Panama Situation. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
In all political and diplomatie cir- 

the 

the all-absorbing topic of discussion. 


cles here Panama situation is 
The new republic was born so quick- 
ly and the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration announced so promptly that 
public men have hardly had time to 
catch their breath before being eall- 
ed upon to express their opinion on 
the affair. Declaring that “he is 
bound not merely by treaty obliga- 
tions but by the interests of civiliza- 
tion to see that the peaceful traffic 
of the world across the Isthmus of 
Panama shall no longer be disturbed 
by a constant succession of unnec- 
essary and wasteful civil wars,” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has issued a com- 
munication to our representatives in 
Panama and Columbia in which he 
says that the United States has en- 
tered into relations with the defacto 
government on the Isthmus. 
THE PANAMA SITUATION 


More ships are on their way to 
Colon and Panama, and our govern- 
ment has informed Colombia that ghe 
will not be allowed to land troops at 
either of these ports. Mr. Phillippe 
Bunau-Varilla has been appointed 
“envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the government of 
the United States with full powers 
to conduct political and financial ne- 
gotiations.” The new envoy has been 
received and dined by Secretary Hay 
and talks of negotiating a treaty 
direct with the United States. He 
began his career by what is regarded 
here as a “breach of diplomatic pro- 
priety,” in writing an open letter to 
Senator Morgan asking this cham- 
pion of the Nicaraguan route to re- 
nounce his opposition to Panama. 
He explains that he wrote the letter 
as a private citizen, and before he 
presented his credentials, but as he 
begins his communication by declar- 
ing that he is the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the new republic, his ex- 
cuse is not very sound. However, in 
the whirl of political interests revol- 
ving around the Panama affair, a 
breach of diplomatic etiquette is a 
mere detail. Most of the Republican 
Senators support the Administration 
and Senator Hanna emphatically de- 
clared that the President had done 
only .what was our manifest duty. 
The Democratic Senators, with the 
caution which characterizes their 
new leader, have decided to wait for 
further information before making 
a party issue out of the situation. 
Nothing, however, will restrain Sen- 
ators Morgan and Teller who are 
preparing to make a vigorous attack 
on the action of the administration. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON CUBAN 

RECIPROCITY. 


In his message to Congress for the 
extra session, the President dealt 
solely with the question of Cuban 
reciprocity, urging the passage of 
an act which would render the treaty 
signed with Cuba effective. He said 
we were bound by our interest and by 





our honor to grant reciprocity to 
Cuba. of the 
Platt Amendment this small republic 


By the acceptance 


was placed in a unique position in 
regard to this country, with which it 
political and 
economie relation. The treaty injured 


had come into close 
no American interests, and opened up 
to us a large and constantly increas- 
It 
was an opportunity which we could 
not afford to neglect, and we should 
not force Cuba to seek connections 


market, right at our door. 


ing 


with foreign countries which would 
In the 
granting of coaling stations and in 
other matters, this island republic, to 
which we had given freedom, and 


be disadvantagecus to us. 


which we started on a national ea- 
reer, had performed faithfully all its 
obligations to this country, and we 
were morally bound to do likewise. 
The treaty would serve as a guaran- 
tee of god faith of our nation toward 
her young sister republic. He ended 
his plea for the treaty by saying, 
“A failure to enact such legislation 
would come periously near a repudi- 
ation of the pledged faith of the na- 
tion.” Although there are now a host 
of rumors that the opposition to the 
treaty will succeed in defeating it, it 
is evident to a non-partisan observer 
that the reciprocity will be granted 
to Cuba either at the extra session or 
during the first part of the regular 
session. 


MORGAN OFF THE CANAL COMMITTEE. 


The Republicans of the State have 
decided to remove Senator Morgan 
from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of the Interoceanie Canals, 
and the Senate Committee of Com- 
mittees has been instructed to chose 
his Republican successor. It. is no 
doubt owing to his determined hos- 
tility to the Panama route that the 
venerable Senator from Alabama is 
to be removed. Senator Hanna, who 
is the strongest advocate of the Pan- 
ama route, and the third member of 
the committee, will probably be made 
chairman. Senator Morgan will be 
offered the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Quar- 
antine, a position formerly held by 


Senator Vest, of Missouri. Through 
the courtesy of the majority, the 


minority in the Senate has been given 
the chairmanship of ten committees 
Senator Mor- 
gan’s removal will reduce this num- 
ber to nine. 

THH NEGRO CRUM AGAIN. 


out of the sixty-four. 


A minor event in the Senate, which 
is likely to cause much discussion by 
the of the the 
sending for the third time, the nomi- 
nation by the President of Dr. W. D. 
Crum to be Collector of the port of 
Charleston. 


press country, was 


As will be remembered, 
Crum is a colored man, to whose ap- 
pointment the South Carolina Sena- 
tors and the business men of Char- 
leston made objection. The 
Senate failed to act on the 
nomination, and the President named 
Dr. Crum as a recess appointment, 


much 
twice 


and he has served in that capacity 
for several months. With the sum- 
mitting of his name again, the entire 
controversy is likely to be reopened. 
This time the Senate can hardly find 
an excuse for refusing to take action 


in the case, and it will be interesting 
to see if all the Republicans will 
support the President. 
A. BM. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 1903. 





‘¢Has Your School a Library ?’’ 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by calling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“Has your school a Library.” 








FOR SALE. 


Fine Thin Shell Pecans for seed. Twenty- 
five cents per pound by — or freight. 


. O. LOFTIN, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 
a 
Collie The Best of Im- 
ported Stock. ... 
Dogs Also BROWN TLEG- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS §$5 per 
trio, $US per dozen. 


Pups now ready for deliv- 
a&@- Eggs 10c. each, by two or more settings 








ery. 810 to $25. Regis- 
tered. No better in the 
United States. 


Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 








A superlor lot of 
p'gs by my fine 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Boars, ‘Gray s Big Chief” 37077 and “ Victor 


G”’ 57075 ~The two best strains of living hogs 
rep: esented in this herd—Sows in pi: s, and 
young “oars and Sows of all ages. ten! to 
headquarters and get the best, from the old- 
est and largest herd of Pvland Chinas in this 
State, at one-half Western prices. 
Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericasburg, Va. 


FIT CAMES. 
War Horses and Black Devils, 


The gamestof all Pit Games. No faster or 
more vicious fighters live. Gameness and 
cutting qualities unexcelied. Choice lot of 
young stock for sale. Eggs in season. 

FLOYD H. UZZ&LL, 


Goldsboro, N. C. 








NORTH CAROLIWVA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

8. L, Patterson, ex effeio, “hairman,. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (¢) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin. 
burg; (8) BR. L. Dosghton Laurel Spring; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner 

T, K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State « hemist 

Tait butlar, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarihy, kotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postofiice address of all officers, Raleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-Presidert- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, F anklin County 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
,gent— T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake OConnty. 

tecturer-H M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance Couuty. 

Assistan: Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
“ade, Cumberland Oounty. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
arge County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


uilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

‘raham, Macbpelah, L nceoln County. 

BX,CUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G:aham, W arren- 
tox; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikevilic; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 
PROGRAM COMM:TTEE. 

Dr C. W Burkett. Dr F. L Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOUIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Loi:g, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





FaRMEBS’ STATE CONVENTION. 


Fresident—R W Scott, Melvilie, N. C. 
Fs <nceeee il Cc. W. Burkett, West BR. leigh, 
Q 





Has Your School a Library? 















$50 


perb list adopted for that purpose 
Only 400 schools. The 
offer. So you’ll have to 


Has your school a Library? 


All this to cost your district only $10, 
of this opportunity, so 


will be well for you to 


Address 





IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes, in- 
cluding a #30 library for your school, to be selected from the most su- 
All this at a cost tothe district of only $10. 
rst to make ready can secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


Then you wish-to enlarge it. 
there is $40 worth of the same kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library List. 
Onl. 485 districts can avail themseives 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5,053 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get in under either of the above prov sions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient c'ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Lis1, ail at a cost to the dist ict of onty $10. 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State is requested to drop us a card giving 
county, 'ame or number of his district, po toffice address of schools,and his 
own name and address, and fuil particulars will be sent him or her at once, 


The Pr:gress 


RALEIGH,N.C. 


If you do, then 


Ritner one 
So it 


iv2 Farmer, 








L 


d. 


n: 
l- 


8; 


le 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 22. 


The Curse of Strong Drink. 
(Proverbs 20:1; 23:20, 21, 29-85.) 

Golden Text: 
Prov. 20:1. 

In accordance with its usual cus- 
tom, the International Lesson Com- 
mittee has selected an appropriate 
lesson for the World’s Temperance 
Sunday. We, therefore, turn aside 
from following the course of Isreal’s 
history in order that we may dwell 


Wine is a mocker. 


upon the thought of temperance. 

Wine a Mocker.—Human experi- 
ence through all the ages has dem- 
onstrated the truth of the words 
of our Golden Text. Wine is indeed 
a mocker or a scorner, as some one 
has rendered the word. Strong 
drink is raging, or, as the Revised 
Version translates it, a brawler. 

In no way is the mockery of the in- 
toxicating cup more evident than 
in the results which follow intemper- 
ance, for poverty follows close upon 
the heels of intemperance, as all 
statistics most clearly show. 

The Drunkard’s Possessions.—It is 
a startling array of miseries which 
are enumerated as belonging to the 
drunkard. Woe, sorrow, babbling (R. 
V. complaining), wounds without 
cause, redness of eyes—these are the 
peculiar possessions of the drunkard, 
and they suggest something of the 
unhappy life which is led by the 
victim of strong drink. 

The Bitter End.—It is a striking 
metaphor which sets forth the end 
to which the wine-cup leads. He who 
indulges in the intoxicating liquor 
is harboring a serpent whose poison 
shall at last destroy his whole life. 

There is no infatuation so deadly 
as the infatuation of strong drink. 
The drunkard, roused from his stu- 
por, has but one thought, and that 
is to seek once more the cup and 
drown himself in the oblivion which 
it produces. 

How to Avoid Temptation.—The 
curse of strong drink is plainly set 
forth in our lesson. So also is the 
way by which we may avoid this 
curse. We are told not to be among 
wine-bibbers, and the injunction is 
clearly given, “Look not thou upon 
the wine.” 

Personal abstinence from the use 
of strong drink is the key to the 
whole temperance situation. This is 
the solution for the problem which 
is so vexing to society and such a 
hindrance and _ obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of the Christian church. 





Living Life Over Again. 


What the world needs is more to- 
day living; starting in the morning 
with fresh, clear ideals for that day, 
and seeking to live that day, and each 
successive hour and momemnt of that 
day, as if it were all time and all 
eternity. This has in it no element 
of disregard for the future, for each 
day is set in harmony with that fu- 
ture. It is like the sea-captain head- 
ing his vessel toward his port of des- 
tination, and day by day keeping her 
steaming toward it. This view of 
living kills morbid regret of the past, 
and morbid worry about the future. 
Most people want large, guaranteed 
slices of life; they would not be sat- 
isfied with manna fresh every day, 


as was given to the children of Is- 
rael; they want grain elevators filled 
with daily bread. 

Life is worth living if it be lived 
in a way that is worth living. At 
each New Year tide it is common 
to make new resolutions, but in the 
true life of the individual each day 
is the beginning of a New Year if 
he will only make it so. A mere 
date on the calendar of eternity is 
no more a divider of time than a par- 
ticular grain of sand divides the des- 
ert. 

Let us not make heroic resolu- 
tions so far beyond our strength that 
the resolution becomes a dead mem- 
ory within a week; but let us prom- 
ise ourselves that each day will be 
the new beginning of a newer, better 
and truer life for ourselves, for 
those around us, and for the world. 
—William G. Jordan. 








DISASTROUS WRECKS. 


Carelessness is responsible for 
many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases can be cured, and 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of 
Dorchester, Mass., is one of many 
whose life was saved by Dr. King’s 
New Discovery. This great remedy 
is guaranteed for all Throat and 
Lung diseases by all druggists. 
Price 50c, and $1.00. Trial bottles 
free. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$1510—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return, including membership 
fee, on account of Annual Meeting 
Southern Educational Association. 
Tickets on sale December 29, 1903, 
final limit to reach starting point 
January 3, 1904. 

$6.835—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand 
Lodge Masons (colored). Tickets 
on sale December 6, 7, 8, final return 
limit December 15, 19038. 

$7.30—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of meeting 
Dramatie Order Knights of Khoras- 


son. Tickets on sale November 24 
and 25, final limit November 27, 
1903. 


$25.75—Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Transfer of 
the Louisiana Purchase from France 
to the United States. Tickets on sale 
December 16, and 17, 1903, final limit 
December 22, 1903. 

$5.45 Raleigh to Maxton, N. C., 
and return, account Central North 
Carolina Conference of A. M. E. 
Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 17, 18, 
19. Final limit Nov. 28, 1903. 

$2.50 Raleigh to Goldsboro, N. C., 
and return, account Confetence M. 
E. Church, South. Tickets on sale 


Nov. 28, 24, 25, 26, and 27. Final 
limit Dee. 7, 1903. 
$4.70 Raleigh to South Boston, 


Va., and return, account annual ses- 
sion Virginia Conference M. E. 
Church, South, (colored). Tickets 
on sale Nov. 10 and 11. Final limit 
Nov. 19, 1903. 

$1.50 Raleigh to Durham, N. C., 
and return, account meeting Bap- 
tist Educational and Missionary 
Convention of North Carolina. Tick- 
ets on sale Nov. 8, 9, and 10. Final 
limit Nov. 17, 1903. 

$5.05 Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return, account annual 
Conference Methodist Protestant 
Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 16, 17, 
18. Final limit Nov. 25, 1903. 

For further particulars call on any 
agent of the Southern Railway or 
address 

T. E. GREEN, O. T. A,, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


i 


Only seven pigs are offered for November. 
But they carry the blood of Loyal Berks and 
Dorsett Lad. Price 85.00. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 
Chapel Hi, N. O. 


A (0? Le | 


Capital Stoek, $30,000.00. 
BUSINESS.— When you think'ng of going 
=qwuummmmmms § tO school, write for College 
Jour1al and Speciai Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 

KING’s BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, ete, 
by mail.) 


Cottage Hill Farm for Sale. 


This vaiuabie farm of over 500 acres, on 
Beach River, Sampson Covnty, N. C., is now 
for sale at a barga n. Large dwe'ling, good 
mill site, fruit trees, grape vines of several 
sorts, good fishing, quail, squirrel and wild 
turkey shooting and fox hunting. About 250 
acres cleared. Good pastu:e grounds for 
sheep, cattle, hogs and goats. 

No hea thier joca ity in the South. If not 
sold by Janvary lst, will be for rent or lease 
toa responsible party who can furnish uis 
own team and far ming implements. 

Address, N. B. COBB, 


R. F. D., Garland, N. C. 
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STAR PEA 
p> Steer w. + 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to huil and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by band and fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels per hour by power. oO. 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
@me cireaier. « « 2s te te te ee oe 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOSOSGOS6OSH6S506582 
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THE BEST HAY RESS MADE FOR THE PaiCE. 

i $.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 

an sd hans ; if youdo you may be unable to get good 
stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00 ; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 











IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


$16.50, 17.50, 18,50, 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 








WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. 


Write for prices.... 





CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 





Wire Feace for Farm and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCHRIBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








fee Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S, B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


*POSSUM WAYS. 











Why No One Is Ever in a Hurry With a 
*Possum. 


There are few country boys living 
south of a line running through New 
Jersey and westward to Ohio who do 
not know the mild fun of a moon- 
light possum hunt, few who have 
not reached gingerly into some old 
hollow stump and pulled out the smil- 
ing, unworried marsupial. Unless 
my experience is a very uncommon 
one, there are few boys within that 
district who have not taken their 
prize home, put him in a barrel to 
await the morning, and found next 
morning, to their chargin, that he 
would not stay in the barrel; there 
were greater attractions outside. 
Later he took occasion in the moon- 
light to go back to his home stump. 

Somehow it was always a relief to 
me when the possum did that. It 
was much more fun to go out the 
next night through the carn fields 
looking for him than killing and eat- 
ing him would have been. Possums 
are good to eat, but eating is not the 
whole of life—even to a small boy— 
and killing is bad work. ‘ 

A frosty night, a full moon, an 
old worn-out rabbit hound, and a 
good companion—and we are off for 
the persimmon-trees that grow along 
th Janes and about the margins of the 
fields. 

It is the first of November. The 
persimmons hang on their leafless 
twigs like big beads, silvered with a 
double plate—a wash of frost and a 
wash of moonlight. No wonder the 
possums like them! What boy does 
not like them, too? Here is a tree, 
a great sixty-footer, that bears only 
small puckery persimmons, no matter 
how the frosts bite: but just beyond 
is a little tree—you know it—with 
large deep garnet fruit, so sugary 
that they cannot spoil, and there you 
stop—if the possums have not al- 
ready stopped before you. 

I have seen boys whom I have 
taken to my favorite trees get so 
greedy after the first taste that th_y 
could not take time to pick out ‘he 
seeds, but swallowed the persimmons 
whole, until they 
quit. 


simply had to 


The possums also know these su- 
gary trees; their tooth is as sweet 
as ours. Here, nosing about on the 
ground by hanging by his hind feet 
and tails in the laden limbs, the boy 
will find them and start them, if on 
the ground, wabbling off toward 
home. 


A fat possum can run _ faster 
than a dog that is dead and buried, 
but only a very little faster. He 
does not depend on his legs for 
safety; they are too slow; nor yet 
on his wits; for they are still slow- 
er. He trusts very largely to stump- 
holes, to luck, and to his distinguish- 
ed slowness. 

No one is ever in a hurry with a 
possum. He is such a slow, simple 
dolt that no despatch, no precau- 
tions, are needed with him. He 
seems to have observed this, and 





takes advantage of it—which may 
mean that his wits are not so slow, 
after all. He will escape, if there is 
a way; and if there is no way, he 
will sleep sweetly until one comes. 

Besides these traits, there are sev- 
eral other habits that contribute to 
the possum’s remarkably successful 
battle for life and liberty among its 
of enemies. First, there is 
usually a large family. 

Again, the possum will eat any- 
thing that can be eaten—“fish, flesh, 
or fowl.” Persimmons first, but they 
do not last the year round, so, be- 
tween persimmon-times, chicken, 
eorn, fish, frogs, berries, anything 
will do. Then, too, the colored peo- 
ple, as a rule, are the only people 
wise enough to eat possum; and as 
he is not particularly destructive, 
and does not wear a hide worth cur- 
ing, he is not seriously hunted. 

All this, in large part, explains why 
the possum thrives about the edges 
of large towns and thickly populat- 
ed farm regions, where the coon, the 
rabbit, the mink, and the fox are 
rarely seen. 

And he does thrive. How numer- 
ous they are may be seen from the 
fact that one Christmas I received 
fifty-three from the woods about 
Bridgeton, N. J., and took them 
back to the New England University 
for biological study. But all I had 
to do was to take a day’s tramp 
among the wood-choppers and farm- 
er acquaintances, making my pos- 
sum-wants known, and the possums 
came in, in ones twos and threes, 
costing at most only twenty-five 
cents apiece. 

Long may he survive! I will be 
one to eat turkey this Thanksgiving 
instead of possum, and after dinner, 
when I take my woods-walk, I will 
be glad enough if Br’er Possum will 
let me see him; and I will promise 
to do no more than tickle him on the 
nose with a stick to see him “die”— 


hosts 


for he will come back to life again 
to meet me once more in the woods. 
—Dallas Lore Sharp, in Nature and 
Science.in November St. Nicholas. 





Who is to Blame ? 


A boy who had written a poorly 
spelled letter to a friend was taken 
to task by his father, who hannened 
to the production. “It’s my 
teacher’s fault,” explained the boy 
promptly. “She 
spelling lessons any more.” 


see 


give us 
It did 
not seem to occur to him that he had 
any interest in making up for his 
teacher’s remissness. 
A young 


doesn’t 


man several years the 
senior of this boy showed the same 





NOT A SICK DAY SINCE. 

“T was taken severely sick with 
kidney trouble. I tried all sorts of 
midicines, none of which relieved 
me. One day I saw an ad. of your 
Electric Bitters and determined to 
try that. After taking a few doses 
I felt relieved, and soon thereafter 
was entirely cured, and have not 
seen a siek day since. Neighbors 
of mine have been cured of Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Liver and Kid- 
ney troubles and General Debility.” 
This is what B. F. Bass, of Fre- 
mont, N. C., writes. Only 50c, at 
all druggists. 





spirit in a remark made recently to 
a friend. “Mother always picked up 
after us at home,” he said, looking 
regretfully at his untidy desk. “I 
find it a great disadvantage not to 
have the benefit of orderly habits.” 
Nor did he seem to realize that the 
moments he felt the need of such 
habits was an excellent time to begin 
to form them. 

There is a weak spot in human 
nature which finds great satisfaction 
in fixing the blame. Just what is 
gained by making someone else re- 
sponsible for your failings it would 
be hard to say. Whatever caused 
your weakness, their correction is in 
your own hands. Suppose your 
teacher does not insist on accurate 
spelling? If you have got beyond 
the primary grades you are old 
enough to insist upon it for yourself. 
What if your over-tender mother did 
not train you orderly habits? 
Train yourself. Whoever is respon- 
sible for the beginning of these de- 
fects, you are responsible for their 
continuance.—Richard Miller, in 
Young People’s Weekly. 


Ayers 


You can depend on Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to restore color to 
your gray hair, every time. 
Follow directions and it never 
fails to do this work. It stops 


Hair Vigor 


fallingofthe hair,also. There’s 
great satisfaction in knowing 
you are not going to be disap- 
pointed. Isn’t that soP 


“My hair faded until it was about white. It 
took just one bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor to 
restore it to its former dark, rich color. Your 
Bair Vigor certainly does what you claim for 
it.’ —A. M. BoGGAN, Rockingham, N. C. 


$1.00 a bottle. 


~oonncne fOr 


Fading Hair 
SAW FAILLS 


Are not profitable if pew buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
Gualtty. We have 600D cheap Mills, and the 
EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 

- It will cost you nothing but five min- 

utes time and a postal card to investigate our 


in 






















ER CO. 
M: 


J.C. AY ” 
Lowell, ass., 








mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 


BOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY. 
Commencing Oct. 15, 1903, the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway will 
place on sale round-trip winter tour- 
ist tickets to all winter resorts in 
the South and Southwest. 

Tickets will be sold up to April 30, 
1904, with final return limit May 31, 
1904. 

For further information apply to 
local agent or address 

2. F. SMITE, T. P.. A: 
Raleigh, N. C. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 

















Firearm to Equal it 
We Want to Mail You 
which tells all about the ‘‘Stevens,”’ 
how tocare forit,target shooting,etc, 
When your cawr wont supply the 
“ Stevens’ we sell direct, express paid. 
Vato St. 
« Intts, Mass. 
SK N and all other kinds of Raw Furs 

' bought for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 

Write for price list and market report. 
HUNTERS! and TRAPPERS! 
Illustrating all fur animals. All about 
trapping, trappers secrets, kind of traps, 

ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 816,Minneapolis, Mina. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—‘“Seaboard Mail” for 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

7.33 p. m—‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Z. P,. SMITH. T. P. A. 

OC. H. GATTIS, O. T. & P. A., 





There’s no 
OUR FREE BOOK 
nal, Gal att es Fein. Whe | 
a novelty. Address § uzzie Department. 
J. Ea ae AND TOOL CO. 
ser itr HIDES 
to you to ship to us than to sell at home. 
GUIDE $5000. book, 300pps. cloth bound. 
decoys, &c. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 
Aza Lins Ramwayr 
1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
No. 38 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Northeast. 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
No. 41. 
local points. Connects at At- 
No. 27. 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Southwest. 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
Yarborough House Building, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 








NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersovville,N C. 

The con+tituiion, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil) be furnished on 
applicat on. Keach correspondent should en- 


close siamp fore ly. 7 
International Colors—Yellow and White. 
Sia « Colors—Trj,uot-e, Blue 
Inter: ational Flower—UCoreopsis. 


State fhlower— Marguerite. 
Motto—Good Cheer. 
Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 





Rural Schools. 


Just now most everybody is think- 
ing of two things, the first of which 
is our rural schools. How to beautify 
them outside and in, how to improve 
them. This is right, for what we 
see with our eyes has as much influ- 
ence upon our characters as any 
impression made upon us through 
any of our other senses. So while the 
mind is young and plastic, no lesson 
of order, neatness or beauty; is ever 
lost. Froebel many years 
ago that the young mind absorbs and 
makes its own, what it sees, hears 
and feels, and that object lessons are 
the most effective way of imparting 
knowledge to an untrained mind; but 
hand in hand with the intellectual 
development must go the moral, for 
the welfare of our nation as well as 
the individual. And the development 
of the moral nature resulting in hon- 
or, truthfulness and kindness is as 
much a part of a teacher’s duty as 
to see that no misspelled words es- 


How 


proved 


cape attention or correction. 
shall this result be obtained ? 

One of the very best ways of keep- 
ing a school running harmoniously 
and maintaining order and discipline 
is to form them into a Sunshine So- 
ciety. Try it. When pupils are 
banded together for mutual kind- 
ness, much discipline is not demand- 
ed, and the instilling of Sunshine 
thoughts in young, receptive minds 
is simply invaluable. It is not an ex- 
periment, but is getting to be the 
popular thing in schools. One teach- 
er writes: 

“Wow did we organize our Sun- 
shine Society in the school-room? 
Why, we did it in such a simple, easy 
way that we were a band of Sun- 
beams before we knew what had hap- 
pened. We had been learning as 
memory gems, helpful little verses 
—just such as every teacher selects 
to brighten cloudv days and waken 
cheery thoughts. Then, when these 
cloudy days came, we recited these 
and sang bright, hanny songs. Then 
we called ourselves a Sunshine Band, 
and to make the children feel the im- 
portance of belonging to a club, we 
chose our president by allowing the 
children to nominate and ballot. So 
the matter grew. Little by little our 
school became a_ full-fledged Sun- 
shine Society. It was not hard. It 
took but a few minutes from daily 
tasks; it brightened other lives and 
widened childish experience. Try it, 
teachers. It will to make 
healthy, vigorous childhood realize 
what comfort each may be able to 
send out into cold dark corners that 
need the sunlight of smiles and good 
cheer.” 


help 


Then another teacher writes: 


“Dear Mrs. R.:—The children at 





school unanimously decided they 
wished to have a “Sunshine Club,” 
and elected officers Friday. As soon 
as they have selected a name, I shall 
have them send in a report to you. 
Perhaps you can suggest a few 
things they could do some time in the 
future.” 

Now teachers who read our Pro- 
gressive Farmer, won’t you band 
your little ones together in a Sun- 
shine circle? If you are not a teach- 
er, but have some little folks in 
school, won’t you send the teacher 
this Progressive Farmer? Do that 
much for Sunshine, and tell her all 
about it ,or tell her to write to me 
and I will; so that she may give the 
little ones a chance and help herself 
to bind the whole State in a golden 
chain of sunshine. 





Thanksgiving. 


I said there was too things we were 
all thinking about—one we have and 
the other will soon be here. Only 
one more Progressive Farmer be- 
fore Thanksgiving number. Can’t 
we make it a happier and brighter 
time for some one? But what can 
we do? That is the question. Our 
Farmer readers are all warm-hearted 
Sunshiners, but the puzzling thing 
sometimes is to know what those 
of us, with limited means, can do. 
Now right here, let me say there are 
a good many “wills” at headquarters 
that might be “passed on” and bright- 
en a good many corners, if there 
were postage to send them. Now, 
if all those interested in Sunshine 
would contribute a few stamps, we 
might make it a season of rejoicing 
to many. 

The very happiest time your State 


President could possibly have would- 


be to be “snowed under” with Sun- 
shine letters from every one of you. 
It would indeed be a glorious Thanks- 
giving for her. Wouldn’t it, now? 

Please do not forget that I need 
your letters and your reports to en- 
able me to keep on with my work. 

Several bright, cherry letters in 
each mail, telling of your Sunshine 
work, give me the needed encourage- 
ment, and I go right on working and 
never think of being tired. Some 
have written of increased interest in 
the Sunshine work and the winning 
of new members, and making new 
plans for the future. 

Each Circle has a firmer hold on 
the hearts of all with increased mem- 
bership. 





Wants. 


A rubber bed sheet is very much 
needed by the lady at D. H. that we 
told you about in The Progressive 
Farmer of November 3rd, who has 
the twelve year old insane boy who 
“has one hand paralyzed and the 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 


It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for oold age, 
but just the contrary in the case of 
Dr. King’s New Life Pills. They 
cut off maladies no matter how se- 
vere and irrespective of old age. 
Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Consti- 
pation all yield to this perfect Pill. 
25c¢, at all druggists. 





other burned to ruin.” Among ail- 
ments, he has kidney trouble, but we 
can only say here, if any of our read- 
ers has a rubber sheet that is not in 
use, will you not please pass it on to 
the poor sister whose life is so dark 
with shadows and clouds that at 
times she “can not help wishing that 
she might pass quietly away and be 
out of so much trouble.” If you have 
one, or will donate one, write to me 
to that effect, and I will send you her 
address that you may send it direct 
to her. 





Sunbeams., 


Mrs. M. P., of Randolph County, 
who is a “shut in,” and a bright 
sweet Sunshiner, of two years stand- 
ing, writes such a nice letter we will 
give it to you soon. She is unable 
to read, write or do any kind of 
work, but has just learned that there 
are other Sunshiners in the State be- 
sides herself, and so _ has had her 
daughter write us, and says among 
other things: “How glad I was to 
learn of our Home Sunshine. I 
dearly love the Sunshine cause. Your 
letter is the first I have received 
from our own loved State.” 

Miss H. M. F., of Moore County, 
says she is happy to join us. 


Wills. 


If there is any one who would like 
some red raspberry plants they can 
have them, without money and with- 
out price, by writing to Prof. J. M. 
Ransier, Hendersonville, N. C., who 
will send them to you free, only you 
will have to pay their transporta- 
tion charges, postage or freight, 
whatever it is. 

There is some sheet music at head- 
quarters to be “passed on.” 

Mrs. H. S. will pass on the Ladies’ 
Home Journal each month. 

Mrs. F. S., of Asheville, has some 
very pretty Sunday-school cards she 
has sent to headquarters to be pasesd 
on. Some have been placed, but there 
are still some. Who would like 
them ? 








A RUNAWAY BICYCLE, 


Terminated with an ugly cut on 
the leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin 
Grove, Ill. It developed a stubborn 
ulcer unyielding to doctors and 
remedies for four years. Then 
Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured. It’s 
just as good for Burns, Sclds, Skin 
Eruptions and Piles. 25c, at all 
druggists. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 

$25.75—Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Ameri- 
can Economic Association and 
American Historical Association. 
Tickets on sale December 25, 26 and 
27, fina] limit Fanuary 5, 1904. 

$5.05—Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return on account of An- 
nual Conference Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. Tickets on sale No- 
vember 16, 17 and 18, final limit No- 
vember 25, 1903. 

For further particulars, call on 
any agent of Southern Railway. 

T. E. GREEN, B. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





ues FAW FURS wanted 


For London January Sales. O; um, Muskrat, Mink, 
Skunk, Raccoo d others. Highest cash pri > 
Write A. E. Burkhardt, Main & and, Olncineatl, ©: 
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must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25e. 

&. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 






















$ ‘ o> For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 


GEO. i, STatil, Quiney, im. INAS 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 

















This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is su ject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TKAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘*Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
da: coa hes to Atlan a, Pullman 1ourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cai, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays end Sat: rdays via New Orleans 
and Southern P cific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections fora!) pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis. connection is also n ade 
for Winston-Salem, Wi:kesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:3: a m. No. I12 
daily for Gwidsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C , and intermediate stations 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro ana local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, He: derson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunaay. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
pints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Saiem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Kastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., aud Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3°25 p: fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. 8. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room slee to Birmingham 
and New Or.eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sl rs and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Poss. Traf. Manager, 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. HR. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 


OFFICE: - 106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Bingle subscription, 1 year...............cceesees 
Single subscription, 6 months . 
Trial subscription, 38 MONTtHDB...............cee00 








SUBSRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made ayable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N.C.’ 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his “7 of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. ithout such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows Ae ah oe has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; . 708,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. g hy or renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








COTTON STILL ON UP GRADE. 

Sold in Raleigh Saturday at 11 3-16 
Cents—About Half the Wake Crop 
Marketed. 


Post, 14th: The Raleigh cotton 
market on yesterday made a new 
high price record for the season, the 
fleecy staple having closed at 11 3-16 
cents per pound. The prices for the 
day ranged from 10% to 11 3-16 

The receipts for the day were 218 
bales against 172 last year on this 
date. The prices last year were 7% 
to 7 15-16. 

A prominent dealer expresses the 
opinion that about half of the Wake 
County crop has been marketed to 
date and that it is rather surprising 
that the sales are not even larger 
than they are. The considerable 
spurt in receipts yesterday, however, 
would indicate that the sales will be 
considerably more free now as the 
market holds up. The receipts until 
yesterday have held around about 150 
bales per day, but on yesterday they 
ran to 218 bales. 

The great bulk of the cotton now 
being held in the county is in the 
hands of the larger planters who are 
manifesting a disposition to take 
chances in seeing how high prices 
wil finally range even at the risk 
of the chances for a sudden slump, 
for which, however, there is not now 
the slightest indication. In fact, 
the market is decidedly bullish. Ex- 
perienced dealers are expressing the 
opinion that fourteen and fifteen 
cents is not at all improbable before 
spring. The opinion prevails that 
while the crop is not short of last 
year, the needs of the trade 
far in excess of the 
much uneasiness is 
manufacturing circles. 


are so 
supply that 
really felt in 





Senator Smoot. 

At the opening of Congress, the 
protests against the seating of Sen- 
ator Smoot, of Utah, will be present- 
ed to the Senate, and probably peti- 
tions for his expulsion will be coming 
in all winter. slight 
prospect that the demands will be 
heeded. The case of Brigham H. 
Roberts is not parallel, for there is 


There is very 





no proof that Smoot is or has been 
a polyamist. The charge brought 
against him by those who oppose his 
seating in the Senate is that as an 
apostle of the Morman church he has 
assumed obligations and taken oaths 
which are incompatible with loyalty 
to the United States and proper per- 
formance of senatorial duties. Much 
hearsay and not a little 
evidence taken in Utah courts years 


testimony 


have been published in pamph- 
lets by Smoot’s opponents, but it is 
thought unlikely that the 
Senate will go into the matter. There 
are probably many oaths required by 


generally 


seeret organizations and obligations 
demanded by some religious bodies 
which place some other objects of 
loyalty the government. To 
decide upon such a question impar- 
tially would require a careful balane- 
ing of evidence and avoidance of all 
religious bias. Smoot’s election is 
certainly a Mormon challenge which 
shows the growing political power of 
that sect; but since he was not de- 
feated in the true American way, by 
political opposition before election, 
it is now probably impracticable to 
dislodge him. The most strenuous 
advocates of such a 


above 


course would 
probably hesitate at some of the fu- 
ture consequences which such a pre- 
eedent might involve-—The World 
To-day. 





The Alliance in Martin County. 


Just as we go to press we receive 
from Bro. T. B. Parker, written from 
Robersonville last Friday, the fol- 
lowing brief note: 

“A red letter day for the Alliance 
here to-day. Organized County Al- 
liance with ten subs, composed of 
the best farmers. Officers: Presi- 
dent, R. R. Revis; Vice-President, 
inj M. Green, Secretary-Treasurer, 

. N. Reddick, Chaplain, H. Brown; 
end W.S. Vick; Stewart, O. E. 
Smith; csipiiinaniie: L. A. Taylor; 
Assistant Door-keeper, Henry 
Smith. I go to Pitt to-morrow.” 





FINDS CAUSTIC BALSAM 
BE RELIABLE. 

Antigonish, N. S., April 30, 1902. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 

I can say that I have been for the 
past three years a user of Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam, and have found it 
to be all that is claimed for it, and 
have in a great many instances rec- 
ommended its use to others.—R. D. 
Kirk. 


TO 





ARE YOU A.... 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? 








istrate can have. 


is far ahead of all others. 


and official Fee Bill. 


Price by mail, $2.50. 
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If so, you need THB NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS, the 
fifth edition of which is just from the press. 
$2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 
It really puts all former editions out of date. 
Form has been carefully revised and corrected. 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. 
your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 
We mean what we fay when we tell you that you cannot af- 
ford to be without The North Carolina [Manual of Law and Forms. 

Address, 


The price of the book, by mail, is 


Every 
The book is a complete Code of 
It tells you what to do and how to doin 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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KI-SOP is the greatest labor-saver for 
washing clothes the world has ever produced. 

K1-Sop will wash the dirtiestand dingiest 
fabric as clean as when it come from the 
loom, without any rubb‘ng whatever, and 
will not injure hands or fabric like washing 
the old way. 

Ki-Sop will save more time, will do more 
work with less injury to the c othes than 
any washing powder, lye, potash, or wash- 
ing compound that has ever been sold, 

Ki-Sop is Guaranteed perfectly harm- 
Jess to bands or fabrics, will not fade colors 
and is a foe to nothing but dirt 

Ki-Sop is for sale by Fy grocers 
everywhere. 

Write to 


Cc. W. KINC, 


The Manufacturer, at Swansboro, Va., for 
free samples and booklet without delay. 





























Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
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WINTER COURSES 
a i 


Agriculture and Dairying 
A. & M. COLLEGE, 


RALEIGH, . . 


~ NORTH CAROLINA. 








Stock Judging 
Feeding Farm Animals 
Butter Making 
Bandling Milk 
Principles of Breeding 
Diseases of Animals 
Soils 

Fertilizers |. 

Farm @hemistry 

Farm GZrops 

Plant Life 


Milk and Butter Production 


These courses are intended to 
help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, who cannot take a full 
course in agriculture. 

THESE ARE PRACTICAL, 
EVERY DAY SUBJECTS that 
every farmer has to deal with. 
The A. & M. College offers an op- 
portunity for a careful study of 
these important phases of farm 
life. 

Education pays on the farm 
as it does elsewhere in life. Agri- 
‘cultural education is for young 
farmers and old farmers; so are 
the winter courses. Shall we en- 
roll you? 














Ten Weeks in Length —— January 4th to March 10th, 1904. 


Total cost : 


Books, room-rent, light heat and registration— 


THIRTY DOLLARS. 


Plan to come yourself and to bring a friend with you. 


Information 


gladly furnished by Professor of Agriculture, 


CHAS. WM. BURKETT, WEST RALEIGH,N.C. 
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Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. . 








Level: 
“Mr. W. 





Imeweved Level thoroughly, I take 
urein saying itis a very excellent 


excellent work in terracing, 
cost of $5.00, which 


Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 


HE following letter is 
the best recommen- 
dation ever givena Farm [|| pracsion! and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the production of fine comb honey. Priee 

complete, $8.00. ped er cent. off if order 


HOLMES :— 
Having . < Sow your 
leas- 


very simple, easy to work, and will do 
ditching, 
etc. I think it is the best I ever saw at a 
1, Seseretene is the 


WANTED— 


plies next spring (when I will be too bus 


I have plenty of time. 


is filed at once with c 
WAL 


TER L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


Every one who intends to 
handle Bee Boxes and su 


fo 


attend to you properly), to order now, when 
I handle the moat 








ale a t+ 
t+: a - 


Hit 4 
t++t4 4 











price. REDDING, 
Director Exper’m’t Sta., Griffin Ga.”’ 


4@ Send for circular and low price. 
Ww. Cc. HOLMES, 
12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 














SE SESEC_ 555 
A COMMON REMARK: 


**T don’t see how Page 12-Bar, 58-Inch Stock Fence 
can be bettered. It holds all farm animals. 
PAGE WOY EN WIRE FENCE co., Adrian, Mich. 
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